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Read O + Coa etitors’ Ad 
= They present in a masterly style the general claims 
= for the Steam Jet Ash Conveyor. @ But what's 
: = the use of us all telling you the same story? 
: @ Don’t make up your mind however, until you 
Investigate th 
It combines the good points of all Steam Jet Convey- 
ors with other Essentials. @[ It can’t waste your = 
steam unless you consent to it. @ This one point = 
alone may mean a fortune to you. = 
Hagan = Quality + Service 4 
To prove this z 
Ask hundreds of the largest concerns in the country. = 
Geo. J. H C : 
eo. J. Magan Co. . 
a 
: 4th Floor, Peoples Bank Building . 
| & PITTSBURGH, PA. 2 
| «ic a , Ha Na AE GH i mer és tai eg 
Alphabetical list of Advertisers, pages 166-167. Table of Contents, page 47. “Where-to-Buy,” page 114. 
Opportunities, pages 159-160. Second-Hand Machinery, pages 161-162-163. Manufacturing Sites, page 164. 
Fill-in and Contract Work, pages 164-165. i ° 
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Connersville High Pressure Gas Pump 


AANA ll oA 
CONNERSVILLE 
Gas Pumps, Exhausters and Boosters 


CONNERSVILLE GAS PUMPS, EXHAUSTERS and BOOSTERS are exception- 
ally advantageous wherever gas is handled. 

Altho they are the type of simplicity, they possess all the features of practical 
construction, resulting from years of experience. 


CORRECT 


The testimonials which we have received from users of CONNERSVILLE PUMPS, 
EXHAUSTERS and BOOSTERS, prove that “Connersville” products are correct both in 
design and service. Many state that they out-work as well as out-last the best pumps that 
they have ever been able to obtain. 


EFFICIENT 


Their range of capacity is from 25 to 40,000 cu. ft. per minute, and their pressure range is from \% to 10 
pounds. There is no lost motion—al! motion is rotary, parts being carefully balanced and separated by accurately 
gauged clearances. ‘There are no valves, no springs and no internal parts requiring lubrication. 


The service to which CONNERSVILLE PUMPS, EXHAUSTERS and BOOSTERS can be put, is almost 
unlimited. ‘They can be used for handling air, gas, steam, water and all other fltids. 
These pumps may be driven by belt, by direct connected steam engine, by electric ~>tor direct connected 


or oe gear and pinion, or by silent chain. 
f you wish correct and efficient pump service write for a “CONNERSVILLE” catalog. 


THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO. 


CHICAGO CONNERSVILLE, IND. NEW YORK 
929 Monadnock Bldg. 114 Liberty St. 
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Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trape Review 
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Steel Squares Away for Great Year 


Manufacturing Conditions Grow More Favorable and Prospects Promise Further 


Gains— Steady Advances in Pig Iron and Finished Steel Lines 
Are Reported From All Sections of Country 


ORE favorable manufacturing conditions have 
M resulted from somewhat better car service and 
improved outside working conditions due to 
greatly ameliorated weather conditions. Primarily this 
has led to larger production both of pig iron and 
finished steel in the past week and also to a slight 
decline in the Connellsville coke market. Other iron 
and steel commodities show every indication of further 
advances in quotations. Iron and steel tubular goods 
went up in the week $4 a ton, with some exceptions, 
which are $6 a ton higher, this being the second 
wrought pipe advance in the month. Wire products 
also have advanced SM a ton, making nails $3.20, 
Pittsburgh, the highest price for nails since December, 
1899. Ship steel in the east is bringing $20 a ton 
higher under the stimulus of heavy vessel contracting 
and even better ship building prospects. Light steel 
rails have been marked up $5 a ton 
Pig iron in every section of the 
Pig country 1s showing undoubted ten 
dencies toward further price ad 
Iron is = 


inces the south, while produc 

tion has been maintained fairly 
steadily, yet demand has overtaken it. Sales have 
een made recently around $25 for No. 2 foundry, 


vet most furnace interests have withdrawn from the 


irket and others. are asking $30, Birmingham, for 


half year delivery. Virginia furnaces in some 
instances are selling into early 1918, at slightly below 
today’s quotation. Eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron 
lls freely at $35, furnace, and eastern low phos 
ron as high as $65, furnace \n element that ap 
eared in the Pittsburgh district recently to keep bas 
ound S30 valley, was the entrance into th 
et of considerable tonnages of this grade sold by 
eel works whose finishing mills were hampered by 
ck of fuel These tonnages have been absorbed 
from the market The production of coke and 
3.035 to 


nthracite pig iron in February was 2,65 
] 
s 


lecrease of 506,804 tons compared with January 


ruary had three fewer working days 


able working conditions growing out of the adverse 
weather and car service difficulties 
Ship yards have contracted for 15 
to 20 additional ocean vessels, some 
Plates of them for. foreign owners, and 
flattering prospects include even a 
larger number. Demand upon mills 
has brought out an advance of $10 a ton for tank 
plates and $20 for ship plates, while ship angles in 
the east are rising to the level of plates. Marin 
boiler steel has sold in the east at the extraordinary 
price of 15.40c a pound. In the middle west the 
usual quotation for prompt plates ranges from 
5c to 6 
The Pennsylvania railroad has dis 
tributed 68,000 tons of 100 and 130 


Railroad 
Buying 


pound steel rails for 1918 delivery 
This is only one-third of its original 
tonnage inquiry withdrawn some time 
ago. These rails have been divided among four mills 
The French car order for 10,000 to 12,000 cars has 
gone to the Standard Steel Car Co. Spain is figuring 
here in the car market. Domestic car buying is quiet, 
but locomotive buying is steady 

Steel bars are more active in the 

east and middle west, where the 


Finished 


: smaller implement makers are pla 
Material 


ing additional tonnages, on some of 
which 3 up to 3.25c has been quoted 
Bar iron is firmer. Nuts, bolts and rivet quotations 
are growing stronger and prices may advance. The 
sheet market continues to reflect tighter conditions 
with sheet bar supply difficulties increasing steadily 


in the central west 


Forging steel supplies are almost 


nil in these districts. Scrap is not showing much 
improvement 
Sellers of English ferro-manganese 


. have been advised by their prin ipal 
Ferro 


Alloys 


of withdrawal of the $185, seaboard 
price for delivery after July 1 Do 
mest make T of met i] are firmer in 


t ti 
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A Time for High Leadership 


ITH the issues of peace or war between the 
United States and Germany now hanging by 


a slender thread, a moment for grave 
deliberation on the part of the iron and steel manu- 
facturers of this country is at hand. The European 
cataclysm has demonstrated beyond all question, the 
supreme importance of iron and steel in modern war- 
fare. The United States is blessed signally in pro- 
ductive capacity of this character. 

be realized 


industrial power 


Will this tremendous 
fully if the supreme test comes? 

The question largely is one of the quality of leader 
ship. Reports from Washington are to the effect that 
the President is preparing to recruit the services of 
men prominent in transportation, merchandizing and 
other fields for directing the various functions of a 
war situation, should they be required. It is of the 
utmost importance to the nation that the ablest and 
strongest personalities in the iron and steel industry 
be called to this board clothed with 


the fullest authority that the occasion demands. 


council and be 


If war comes, there should be room for none but 
the master minds among the President’s first aids 
and advisers. Several names in the iron and _ steel 
industry readily suggest themselves for this great 
duty. Selections among these will insure the most 


efficient mobilization and application of the industry’s 
inherent war strength, and will command the most 


zealous co-operation of all their fellow manufacturers. 





Facing Facts About Accidents 


TATISTICS are frequently misinterpreted and 
twisted to back up some pet theory or prejudice. 
The old saying that figures don’t lie is a half 

truth, and without an interpretation often 

convey information which is far from actual facts. 


figures 


The Conference Board on Safety and Sanitation, of 
which Magnus W. Alexander is executive secretary, 
has just issued a most interesting and illuminating 
pamphlet under the title This 
booklet shows that straight statistical thinking is possi- 
ble. It industrial 
analyzed as to show to what extent workers actually 


“Facing the Facts”. 


presents figures on accidents so 
are being injured and the decrease which has been 
brought about by modern safety efforts. A dialogue 
form has been adopted in a way to make most inter 
esting reading, and in the course of the conversation, 
various friendly and unfriendly interests are brought 
forward, to assist in bringing out the actual facts 

To clothe dry state and government reports with 
a garment of interest is a distinct service, and in the 
present instance, a great deal of valuable information 


is presented which ordinary readers never would gain 
by examination of the original figures. 

The morbid-minded person who simply reads that 
a certain number ofthousands of workers were injured 





in industrial occupations during a certain year, might 
not feel so gloomy if he analyzed the figures and 
discovered that probably six-sevenths of the injuries 
reported are such as would not be noticed had they 
occurred in the home or in the garden. The sensitive 
citizen also wotfld be comforted if it were pointed out 
to him that about one-third of 1 per fatal 


injuries, about 1 per cent result in permanent crippling, 


cent are 


and the remainder are minor injuries 


A number of surprising comparisons are made in 


the pamphlet. For instance, of 370 fatal accidents in 


Massachusetts during a 


while 275 


certain vear., 95 occurred in 


factories, occurred in street and building 
construction, on railways, and other work, outside of 


factories. During the same period, 374 deaths from 
whooping cough and measles occurred among children 


forth that 


te EPO 


The remarkable fact is set industrral work 


is really the safest occupation in this country. The 
reports of the United States government are cited to 
show that in all factories, mines, railroads, steel mills, 
and other industries, one worker out of each 1,500 is 
killed annually. Outside of industry, one out of 
every 1,000 is killed annually. But in manufacturing 
only one out of 4,000 is killed annually The fact is 
surprising, but true, that in farming one out of every 
2,900 meets death each year; this represents consid 
erably more of a hazard than the one in 4,000 in 


general manufacturing 

It is deduced from dry statistics that the law of 
gravitation is responsible for the most and the worst 
accidents, not excepting machinery. More men and 
women are crippled or killed from falling or because 
something falls on them, than from any other cause 
Four times as many people are drowned 
as are killed by This 
drowned while bent on pleasure and those drowned in 
the pursuit of business. The found in the 


application of the universal remedy 


every year 


machinery includes thoss 


moral is 


‘Personal Cau 


tion is the Greatest Safeguard.” 


ry 4 *« . : 
i WO Appostite VPpiInion 


HE presidents of the Donner Steel Co. and th 
Chicago Railway Equipment C in their 
respective annual reports to stockholders, each 
dwell upon a number of serious problems that have 
been developed directly or indirectly by the wave ot 


prosperity which started to sweep over this 


shortly after the outbreak of the wat 


Both men have studied the market situation for iro 
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and steel products closely for a number of years 
Their opinions are exceedingly apposite. 

W. H. Donner, of the Donner Steel Co., says: 
“Two conditions have developed that will be serious 
problems in the future,” as a result of high prices 
and exceptional activities. These conditions are: 
First, an expansion in the industry considerably be- 
yond normal requirements, and, second, increased 
costs. With reference to the first condition, The Jron 
Trade Review, on Jan. 4, 1917, pointed out that the 
construction of 257 open hearth furnaces was either 
completed or begun in the United States and Canada 
during the first 28 months of the war. In 1916, 
three new blast furnace stacks were blown in, and 21 
were under construction on Jan. 1, 1917. As soon 
as the foreign demand is relieved and the accumulated 
orders are overtaken, Mr. Donner says an over-pro 
duction will be noted and a decline in prices will 
follow. Among the factors working toward an 
increase in costs, the president of the Donner Steel 
Co. includes the several advances in wages to laborers, 
advances in prices of raw material, and increases 
in the cost of transportation, all of which have tended 
to complicate the general situation. 

One of the most serious problems developed dur 
ing the present period of prosperity, in the opimion 
of E. B. Leigh, president of the Chicago Railway & 
Equipment Co., is the attitude of labor, which he 
describes as an economic and sociological problem, 
the solution of which will tax the resourcefulness and 
abilities of our ablest lawyers, statesmen and indus 
trial leaders. Another problem commented upon by 
the head of the railway equipment company, is found 
in the vast tonnages carried by our railroads during 
the remarkable year of 1916. Because of the heavy 
freight movement and consequent increase in revenue, 
many people believe that the “railroad problem” has 
been solved, but such is not the case, Mr. Leigh 
declares. He believes, however, that the enactment 
of the legislation under consideration will place our 
railroads upon a reasonable business basis, enabling them 
eventually to purchase new and replace old equip- 
ment, without jeopardizing their interests, thus pre 
venting a repetition of the intolerable traffic conditions 
existing today 


Price Trend is Still Upward 


\NY members of the iron trade, in keeping 
M abreast of recent international developments 
and in attempting to ferret out a loaded 
freight car here and there, have not followed closely 
the trend of prices of raw and finished commodities 
Principally because the iron trade has been less 


excited, many people entertain the belief that the 


upward trend of prices was arrested some time 
ago. An analysis of quotations offered by The lron 
Trade Review, shows that such has not been the case. 
Prices of most materials have continued their march 
toward higher levels, despite peace talk, the sub- 
marine activity, the break in diplomatic relations with 
Germany, and the possibilities of war. Our exports 
temporarily have been affected by the activity of the 
German U-boats, material passing through the New 
York custom house in the week ending Feb. 1/, 
falling off about 50 per cent in value. This, however, 
has caused little alarm or apprehension. Mill man- 
agers realize that domestic demand readily will 
absorb tonnages intended for delivery abroad, in the 
event that foreign shipments are out of the question 
entirely. 

In the half-year period ending Feb. 28, bessemer 
pig iron advanced $14; basic, $12; No. 2 foundry, 
$16; billets and sheet bars, $20; plates, $17; steel 
bars, $8; black sheets, $40; nails, $8; heavy melting 
steel, $5.50; spot furnace coke, $8.20, and spot foun- 
dry coke, $9.75 a ton, Pittsburgh. In the six-months 
period beginning March 1, 1916, bessemer pig iron 
advanced $1; basic pig iron, $0.25; foundry iron, 
$7; billets, $7; sheet bars, $5; plates, $11; bars, $7; 
sheets, $3; nails, $6, while heavy melting steel, spot 
furnace coke and spot foundry coke declined $1, 
$0.70 and $0.50 a ton, respectively. Comparisons 
indicate that the advances during the last half 
of the year just ended were much sharper than 
those recorded in the first half. 

Iron and steel scrap is the only commodity of 
importance to register declines in price since Dec. 
12, 1916, when Germany and her allies opened nego- 
tiations for peace with the nations with which 
they are at war. Heavy melting steel has declined 
about $5 a ton since talk of peace first was heard 
It is not believed, however, that the overtures of 
the Central Powers have had anything to do with 
the recessions in the prices of old iron and steel 
materials. Since Dec. 12, No. 2 foundry has advanced 
$4; billets, sheet bars, plates and black sheets, $5; 
steel bars, $2; and spot furnace coke and spot foun- 
dry coke, $4 a ton, at Pittsburgh 


Prices of bessemer 
basic pig iron and wire nails have remained 
stationary since the latter part of November. All 
three products, however, reflect strength. 

While it is too early to determine with any degree 
of accuracy what the trend of prices will be if the 
United States becomes involved in the great war, 
it generally is thought that the iron market will 
not be affected adversely In fact, usually well 
informed observers predict that all commodities will 
advance sharply in price, if this country enters the 


struggle 
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Puss o a _ g a 
Prices Present and Past 


Quotations on leading products March 7, average for February, 1917, average for December, 1916, and average 
for March, 1916. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 
Aver Aver Aver \ \ 2 
Prices for for for Prices 
Mar | 4 Dec.. Mar.. Mar r 
1917. 1917. 1916. 1916 ° 1917. 1917. 191 as E 
fessemer pig iron, Pitt ! $3¢ Iron bars, Chgo. mill $3.01 $ $1 3 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburg! ).9 l Beams, Chgo. contr.. 44 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 35.95 14 Beams, Pittsburgh, cont 3.2 
Northern No. 2, Fdy Cl gO ! 30.00 2 f 18.5 Beams, P lelphia ¢ ] 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo 35.75 33.75 21.95 19 Tank plates, Pbgh., contr 3.7 
Malleable, Chicago 34.01 30.00 25.00 19.00 ank plates, Chicago, contract 3.94 
Southern No », Birt : 7A $ ] nk { Ph lely | 4.9 41 
Southern Ohio N >, lrontor 35.00 l Sheets, cao 28, Phe 
Basic, « tern I 3.00 3 ) 25.50 19.5( S . .. a ] I 
N« ‘X Virginia, furr 32 26.50 23.75 18 Sheets, , N Ss Phe 
N X foundry, P! lelp 34.50 30.50 25.25 20.00 WW I 
Ferro mang., delivered 275.01 17 1 » 34 “ Connellsville fur. coke 
Bessemer billets, Pbgh 65.01 ¢ 
tess. sheet bars, Pbeh 65.00 f . +1 He 
Op.-h’th sh. bars, Pbgh 65.00 62, +1 H t t n P 
Open-hearth billets, Pbgh 65.0 ri 10.¢ Heavy t ting teel, Che 2 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ntract 3.00 ' ‘ t tern P t 
Steel bars, Chgo. 3.19 3.19 2.89 2.23 N f . Che 75 
Iron bars, Philadely 3.409 3.159 2.659 2.259 R " Che ¢ 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y 3.00 3.00 ».7 2.29 ( 
*Seaboard 
For AppitT! ar | 
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isesSteadily on ActiveDemand 
tron Rises Steadily on Active Demand 
Bessemer is Held Higher at Pittsburgh While Furnaces in Virginia, Alabama 
and Tennessee Quote Foundry Iron at Higher Prices and Get 


Them Sales Made Into Next Year 


Pittsburgh, March 6.—Sellers of pig last furnac wners say hip nts 
iron at Pittsburgh now are aski of coke are just about normal a Ras % 
$37, valley, for standard bessemer iron Che average prices of bessemer and delive, 
for both prompt and future delivery isic pig iron in February were $35.418 
Scattering lots, ranging from 100 to and $30, vall respect ly to | . 
600 tons of this grade, have been sold ins to compilations mad \ W 
at $36, valley \ West Virginia Snyder & Aver pt > 
melter is in the market for 5,000 tons based upor sal of 1,00 ‘ - 
and an eastern interest wants 20,000 more, by I] furnaces ' 
tons of bessemer iron for prompt ize pl of ssemer pig it last 
delivery. Basic pig iron is quiet, and month was $0.418 above tl C 
no change is noted in the prevailing price established in Jar I d 
price, $30, valley. Rather heavy ton ruary of 19] essemer iron s t do 
nages of No. 2 foundry iron have in average price of $20.213¢ 
been sold on the basis of $38, valley, corresp¢ l tl 
at which hgure several dealers are 1915, this rad Wa established at al a 
holding both foundry and malleable verage of $13.00 illey Che average N 
grades. Many melters are attempting price of sic | iro1 s remained |! oN 
to cover requirements for the first stationary { re 1 9 f ) 
half of 1918. Sellers of Virginia iron February of 1916, basic pig iron sold vant $32 to $34, fu Jo. 2 
have opened books’ for that delivery in i $17.984 } 
on the basis of $31 for No. 2X and _ responding period of 1915, this @ ne rat it § 
$30.75, furnace, for No. 2 plain. Heavy Id at $12.5 
tonnages of Virginia and _  souther: I] ‘ 
iron are being shipped to melters ii ‘ ‘ 0.000 
this district Inquiry Heavy; Prices Rise 

Shipments of blast furnace fuel ar ladely \ He , ? ~~ 
described as much more satisfactory ng al ! rice advan ¢ vy 
than they were a week ago Che eins ' , 24 
Carnegie Steel Co. has only one fu itions are tte 
nace banked for want of fuel ther 
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las i] 1917 the frst raged shipping conditions 
ult of 1918. | ne cut plants have 1 gh the latter are improving 
| good-sized lots this 
Pig Iron Up to $40 
Piao ffalo, Mar 6.—In the face of 
the demand for prompt shipment lots, 
Market Report Index tered and email. fos ae 
Page us grades furnace interests ofl 
f district generally have advanced 
— ree prices to $37 to $40 with little o1 
renous : distinction being made as _ to 
Lo ees ‘ grades Where a producing interest 
ee sees has any iro whatever to sell, it is 
ws oie is easy to wet $37 to $40 for the low 
lates N w silicon and off grades as it is to book 
ast if v rgent needs at these figures for the 
rro-Alloys 61 higher silicon runs of foundry irons, 
a“ y 961 illeable ar AsiK Charcoal irons 
ferchant O- re being held at $38 to $40. 
Structur f | Melters are c ne into the mar- 
| : 
scrap | ket for their needs for second quar- 
and for last half of the present 
4 year, and som: terests are secking 
, to have the pr ers book tonnages 
\ rrous Mar . r deliveries running into 1918; but 
ichir j é tt inclined to con 
er anyt I ol del very beyond 
ee ee end of the current year. In the 
ite «the nquiry amounts to a 
— . hat siderab! tonnage, made up of 
“ ped le and ll lots and carloads tor prompt or 
other mn) 1 ‘ die ere either is obtain 
\ t} . rT S } if aiid 
t . Ile le It New erse) With the furnaces of th district 
sewn ” , aN ght ld up solidly, or as nearly so as 
wt Hy ' , sible, ove e remainder of the 
Woe ‘la . took ‘ er districts becom 
tons = earl; rienry : har i ind yard stocks 
W orthingtor ' s asked 5,000 nd resal f practically wiped off 
s of high : ndry tor Har the sl figured producers 
son, N : gu will be tion to satisfy only 
rs le | the needs of the 
r a Michigan plant anted nsumet clamoring for iron. 
east pal | lis ir zoe and freight congestion 
smaller inquiries 1 sales owe neg ae past month or so have tended 
‘ennsy! re held ntensify the situation, making the 
334.75 1 PIO. 6 tidewatel : f the lters more urgent and 
335 to $35, furs r No. 2X. Spot factor in the ost recent advances 
sales ' ’ ; taken place 
t dI4 . Inquiries Come In Freely 
velar irch 6—The demand 
Mu nat \ ‘ , y b tinues to outstrip 
5 a . ' 1] wiucers have for 
, ‘ i district are re 
ue Q 1 ¢ ill parts of 
4 g to the large 
nian ¢ g ke this year, 
g on only a por- 
Sales during 
ewhat larger 
ily , er tha 1 f the immediately 
4 One , ’ : ww) eding ¥ ulthough the aggre- 
ts 2 ia . vat ‘ ,. posed of was small 
N “ ron continues to 
WO ¢ ' to 5.008 ¢ is $38, furnace, for 
K 1s e! efor Tul ] For second 


is held at a mini- 
Ace Both sellers 
lacing less emphasis 
eir desire to expe 
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dite deliveries. One maker this week 
sold iron carrying 5 per cent silicon 
on the same basis as standard No. 2 
foundry. Shipments continue to im 
prove slowly and railroads are hand 
ling material in arid out of plants 
in better shape. 


Malleable Inquiry Active 


Chicago, March 6.—An 
inquiry for malleable iron is evident 
in the Chicago market. For the most 


increased 


part it is for small tonnages, but 
one buyer is about to close for 3,600 
tons for last half year delivery. The 
same buyer recently bought 1,000 
tons of the same 
iron is less in demand, although melt 


Small 


grade. Foundry 
ers are seeking some tonnage 
lots of iron for immediate delivery 
are being sought and are selling at 
50 cents a ton above the quotation 
for second half year. Sellers main 
tain $34, Chicago furnace, on mal 
leable and foundry for last half year 
delivery. 
Southern iron continues difficult 
to purchase and buyers find it almost 
impossible to obtain a quotation or 
place a contract. Southern furnaces 
apparently are well sold for delivery 


; 


through the year, and some state they 


have nothing to offer short of 1918 
delivery. 

Ferro-manganese continues at $300 
a ton for first and second quarter 


delivery, $275 for third quarter and 
$250 for fourth quarter. 

The situation as to silveries re 
mains unchanged and Lake Superior 
charcoal is quoted at the same figur 


as recently. 
Southern Iron Higher 


Cincinnati, March 6.—Only one 
southern maker of pig iron now will 
accept business for delivery in the 
last half year below $30, Birmingham. 
This producer will take a limited ton- 
nage at $27 subject to confirmation 
before orders are placed. The ma- 
jority of furnaces are out of the mar- 
ket for any delivery over 1917. South- 
ern Ohio stacks have all withdrawn 
from the market, but a little foundry 
iron probably could be had around 
$35, Ironton basis, for the last half 
year. No figures are available for 
silvery iron. Inquiry is light and 
unimportant. 


Southern Makers Ask $30 
March 6 


ern pig iron manufacturers in asking 


Birmingham, Ala.., South 
$30 a ton for No. 2 foundry, basic 
and soft, for last half year delivery 
are practically out of the market 
Sales were made during the latter 
part of the past week on a level of 
$26 a ton, but the statement was re 
worth 


iterated that the product is 
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more and in comparison with the 
prices that are prevailing in the north, 
$28, and even $30, was none too high. 
Three of the active companies in the 
Birmingham district have announced 
entire withdrawal from the market, 
and in one instance it was stated that 
the probable output for some months 
had been oversold. There was a lit 
tle relief recently in the railroad situ 
ation For a day or so there was 
some lifting of embargoes, and 
prompt advantage was taken thereof. 
Che southern railroads are furnishing 
more cars but the embargoes stillare 
strong Representatives of southern 
pig iron producers at the southeast 
ern ports, looking after iron move- 
ments into the eastern section, have 
been accomplishing something and 
quite an amount of iron has left this 
section recently for New England 
points. Unless one is a regular cus 
tomer it is difficult to get any iron at 
all for the first half of this year and 
furnace interests feel confident the 
next advance in price will be from 
$26 to $30, the latt@ér quotation being 
- 


heard of already on all sides In 


quiries still are numerous, not includ 


ing those from small foundries in 
various parts of the southern terri 
tories which cannot take on more 
than a car of iron at a time Little is 


to be heardinthis section in regard to 


xport business, the furnacemen hav 


e their hands full looking after the 


omestic business Home consump 


tion continues strong; the cast iron 


pipe companies melting steadily, with 
a number of orders expected in the 
near future notwithstanding the $1 
a ton advance in price, 4-inch pipe 
being advanced to $40 and the 6-inch 
and larger pipe to $37.50 and $38 


Proprietors of foundries and machine 
shops report continued activity, with 
prospects for a continuation through 
the entire year The steel plants in 
the southern territory are still pro 
ducing at the maximum 

Charcoal iron is stronger and $28 


is a minimum quotation, with the 


foundry output showing but little, if 


any improvement 
Fair-Sized Inquiries in St. Louis 


St. Louis, March 3.—Two fair in- 
quiries for pig iron came to the surface 
»f the St. Louis market last week. One 
of these was for 1,700 tons of southert 
foundry iron of various grades for sh 
ment over the last half of the year 
The other called for 1,000 tons of soutl 
ern No.2 foundry iron,also for delivery 
between July land Dec. 31,1917. Definite 
details were not forthcoming, but it was 
stated both inquiries came from IlIlino 
millers 

The demantl generally is good, and as 


(For complete prices see page 600.) 
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has been the case for many weeks, muc 


business is being turned down, becaus« 


of the fact that southern producers sup 
plying this territory are sold up, and 
those having some iron are minus cars 
Deliveries on contract continue’ ex 
! 


tremely discouraging, and have resulted 


in numerous consumers being forced 
into the open market for urgent requiré 
Brokers ar 


had purchased at considerably lower 


ments. speculators, whi 


levels, have some little pig iron com 


‘ 


ing along from time to time, and sales 


covering these stocks constitute most of 
the current business By the end of 
May all this speculative stuff will have 


been moved, and barring some radical 
change, the market will be at an entire 
standstill A 


to obtain at the moment, but a rar 


curate prices are difficult 

nge of 
from $26 to $30, Birmingham, for No. 2 
foundry pig iron would, deliveries con- 


sidered, about cover the situation 


Buffalo Warehouses Have 
Named Advance 


March 6.—Prices for plates 


from this district have advanced to 5.25c 


Buffalo, 


for ™%-inch and heavier up to and ut 


cluding 48 to 5. 50x over 48-incl 
and to 5.75c for all over 72-inch, f. o. b 


cars at destination Sellers report an 


improvement in the freight 
although the congestion continues as a 
| } 


| : ; ; 
serious check against aeiiveries eing 


made with reasonable promptness 


Sheets Advance 


Cleveland, March 6.—W arehouse 


prices on No. 28 gage galvanized 
sheets rose sharply the first of the 
week. The prevailing price on these 
sheets is now $7.25; previous quota 


tations have been $/. 


ryie i) | ~ - } : *a7 
lin Plate Standstill 
March 0 


market for tin plate is just abo 


Pittsburgh, 


a standstill, but this is not surprising, 
in view of the fac that scarcely any 
tonnage is available for delivery | 
fore July 1, next 
ment after that date have not bee 
opened. Heavy inquiry exists for ship 
ment abroad, but tin plate makers ar 
unable to entertain these negotiations, 
on account of the 
; 


their domestic obligations 


Andre W M. Coyle will a ldre ss a 
meeting of the New York section of 


~ 


the American Society of Mech cal 
Engineers, to be held Mare 13 a 


the Engineering Societies bui 2 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 
He will discuss the subject of coast 
defense, his 


Mobile Armaments” 


paper being 


tilding. 29 


‘ 





te pe ee 
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No Quotations Made 


First Half Production of Sheet Bars 
Sold Out 


March 6—The 


practical impossibility of buying any 


Youngstown, O., 


| 


sheet bar tonnage for any de 
livery is turning would-be purchasers 
valley. With the 


present nominal quotation at $70, and 


away from the 


a shortage of raw materials in the 
offing, makers of semi-finished are 
shy about putting a price for future 
delivery on a product which they feel 
is certain to see greater values in 
the latter part of the year. First 
half year production is entirely sold 
out, and no last half quotations are 
being made 

Shipments both of fuel and raw ma- 
terials into the plants have improved, 


a very little; the mills are working 
at from 80 to 8&5 per cent of their 
capacities 


Forging Steel Scarcer 


Shortages 


March 5 


of steel are resulting in some en- 


Philade Iphia, 


forced shutdowns among eastern con 
sumers, notably among the forging 
manufacturers Others are operating 


in an uncertain way Forging billets 


are scarce and eastern makers say if 
they had any for sale they would ask 
$100, mill Rerollers nominally are 
$65, eastern mill The Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co. is making steel in 
the first of its three new open hearth 
furnaces at Ivy Rock, Pa., which will 
add about 1,200 tons weekly to its 
output The Lukens Iron & Steel 
Co. also is starting the first of its six 
additional furnaces of 100 tons capac 
ity each at Coatesville Wire rods 
are very strong \ western Pennsy! 
vania maker sold a small lot of acid 
rds at $100, mill. New export sales 
of rods included 500 tons by a Phila- 
delphia merchant at $83.75, New 
York, and 2,000 tons by another seller 
at $82.50, New York \ leading 
Youngstown maker is understood 


have advanced to $85, mill 
Semi-Finished Command High Prices 


Pittsburgh, March 6.—Virtually all 


makers of billets and sheet bars in 


the Greater Pittsburgh district now 
are asking $70, mill, for delivery bs 
fore July 1. Scarcely any tonnage is 
available for early shipment So far 
S Cal ke irned howeve no tor 
nage is ce inded more tna 
$67.50 nill. I s suggested by s< 
I ople clos t cl with the Situa 
tion that pressur« llets will be 
relieved tne vit rawal of ul 
ynmakers fr ne market It Ss 
too ear;rily { Say i \ prices will be 
ffected ) ikers no lor Fert 
——— ee 
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figure in the market. The French 
government is negotiating for 200,000 
tons of 5x5-inch and 6x6-inch billets 
for shipment before July 1, 1918. 
Ihe material involved will be used 
for the manufacture of shrapnel 
shells Forging billets have com 
manded as high as 5c a pound, al 
though the general market continues 
to be quoted at $90 to $100, Pitts 
burgh Manufacturers of wire rods 
are offering no formal quotations; 


wire rod nominally is listed at 
$75 to $85, Pittsburgh. Muck bar 


nominally is held at $50, Pittsburgh. 


Are Buying Bars 


First Half Orders Being Placed and 
Second Half Expected 


Philadelphia, March 5.—Some of 
the smaller eastern implement manu- 
facturers now are placing steel bar 
contracts for the last half year. In 
this territory such sales have been 
at 3.25c, Pittsburgh, or 3.409c, Phila- 
delphia. Last half year sales have 
been made by certain mills to the 
plement trade in other eastern ter- 
ritory at 3c, Pittsburgh. At least two 
makers also have accepted this same 
price on miscellaneous last half year 
business with steel bar users in this 
district Some additional second 
quarter contracting is expected soon. 
One maker continues to ask 3.50c, 
Pittsburgh, on some inquiries. East- 


1 has been advanced $5 a 


ern bar iror 
on to 3.25c, Pittsburgh, or 3.409c, 


Bar Price Hardening 


Pittsburgh, March 6 Several manu- 


facturers of steel bars have advanted 
their minimum price to 3.25c for ship- 


ment at their convenience 
‘ 


rertusing tO accept new 


price, apparently not wanting to dispos 


»f additional tonnages until the futur 
situation becomes more _ certai The 
Larnegi Steel { . 1 g steel | ars 
ic, but that pri is rewardec is nom- 
inal A manufacturer of bar iron in 


his district has advanced his minimum 


rice to 3.50c, although reports of sales 
at considerably less than that figure ars 
eard Demand for bar iron is de- 


scribed as heavy 


Steel Market Narrow 


‘ ‘ — . 
Chicago, March 6.—Practical with 
drawal by the leading interest has 
‘ ‘ — 
narrowed the _ steel 4 market to 
; Ry” 
a great degre This maker has been 
willing to take some tonnage tor 
livery during first half of 1918, but 
he present situation seems to be put 
ting an er! t this practice ik the 
ese t 1) : irs continues 
: 
f 9 Pe 4 plac 
: 
ie r¢ mple pr ¢ ¢ fiw) 
—— —_ 
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business for delivery during the pres- 
ent year. The nominal quotation re- 
mains 3.19c, Chicago mill, but it is 
doubtful 4f an order can be placed 
at that figure. Hard steel bars con- 
tinue to be contracted at 3c, Chicago, 
and every indication is that a strong 
demand will be made shortly for 
this material to be used in reinforced 


concrete construction. 


Seek Last Half Bars 


March 6.—Agricultural 
implement manufacturers are show- 
ing interest in last half contracts. 
The bar market has _ strengthened 
somewhat and rumors of an advance 
are circulating. Bar deliveries are 


Cleveland, 


far in arrears and some mills are 
now rolling on orders placed in the 
first quarter of 1916, 


Bar Iron Holds Steady 


Chicago, March 6.—Bar iron in the 
Chicago market continues steady at 


> 
4 


3c, Chicago mill, although a decided 
advance has becn made by eastern 
mills The only effect cf this ac- 
tion is to increase the cuotaiion by 
western mulls to eastern consumers. 
During the present winter, demand 
from points east has resulted in some 
sales and shipments into territory not 
ordinarily served from Chicago. On 
this material better prices have been 
obtained than on local deliveries. 


Arrange Details 


Sale of J. Wood Plant to Alan Wood 
Nearly Completed 

Except for the formal details, the 
purchase of the plant of the J. Wood 
& Bros., Conshocken, Pa., has been 
negotiated by the Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Co The final transfer is 
expected to take place shortly. J. 
Wood & Bros. the origin of which 
dates back to 1832, is a manufacturer 
of blue annealed sheets Its plant 
consists of 72 and 60-inch sheared 
plate and 44 and 56-inch sheet mills. 
It has been receiving its supply of 
crude steel from the works of the 
Alan Wood company, located close by. 
The company will continue to be 
operated by the new owners under 
its tormer name, and Jas. W. Wood, 
formerly vice president and general 


nanager, will be continued as operat 


Chain Held at 6.50c 
Pittsburgh,- March 6.—Steel chain 
is being held at 6.50c by some manu- 
‘ r That price 
is $10 a ton above the prevailing 
Ship building 
interests are prominent factors in 


: ; 1; - 
ers in this district 
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Ship Plates Flood Mills 
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Beside 15 to 20 Vessels Now Actually Closed, Many Others in Pros- 
pect—Marine Boiler Steel at Highest Price in History 


New York, March 6—The Cunard 
steamship interests continue to place 
contracts for ships with various yards 
in this country. Plant space is being 
taken up in whatever direction the 
best deliveries are obatinable. In 
some cases, stock boats which were 
under construction or laid out, have 
been purchased. The number of ves- 
sels actually closed to date is indefi- 
nite but it is believed to be not less 
than 15 to 20. The Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation has received six; the Todd 
Ship Building Corporation, Tacoma, 
Wash., has six 7,500-ton vessels; the 
Sun Ship Building Co., Chester, two 
10,000-ton boats, while the Ames Ship 
Building & Dry Dock Co., Seattle, 
also has received some orders. Other 
companies are actively figuring on 
additional orders. The price at which 
some of these Cunard contracts re- 
cently have been placed is said to be 
$175, per ton. It is stated that a 
number of steel barges recently in- 
quired for by Norwegian shipping 
interests here are intended for Rus- 


sia 
Eastern Plates Advance 


Philadelphia, March 5.—Piling up 
of a huge inquiry for plates before 
eastern makers has resulted in another 
extended advance in prices. Not less 
than three makers have raised ordi- 
nary tank plates $10 a ton or to 5.50c, 
Pittsburgh, and 5.659c, Philadelphia 
Ship plates have been jumped 1 cent 
a pound or $20 a ton to 7c, mill or 
Pittsburgh, depending on the location 
of the sellers’ works. Makers find 
their capacities are utterly unable to 
cope with the demand which «is flow 
ing in from all quarters, both domes 
tic and foreign. The larger mills 
have sold so heavily that with the 
normal provision for regular cus- 
tomers, they have practically no ton 
nage left for this year. Japanese ship 
builders who were inquiring for 50, 
000 tons and have been offering 6c, 
mill, for any tonnage of this total 
for this year, were able to get 10,000 
A 25,000 
ton lot was sought actively but failed 
to go through. A new inquiry from 
a British ship yard called for 18,000 
tons for six tank ships. China asked 
6,000 tons and was quoted 6.50c, 
mill, for immediate acceptance by one 
eastern producer. A Barcelona, Spain, 
buyer is inquiring for 7,000 tons of 
hull and 750 tons of marine boiler 
The Steel Corporation is re- 


tons from one eastern mill. 


plates. 


ported to have negotiated» one export 
sale of ship plates at 5c, Pittsburgh 
Domestic users of tank plates are 
offering to contract as far ahead as 
the mills will accept. Some work 
which had been held back for several 
months because of the high prices 
now is being ordered ahead rhis 
concerns, among other business, cer 
tain locomotive orders. Some impor- 
tant new purchases of the latter kind 
have been made Some round ton 
1ages of car plates also are sough 
For tank cars, 7,000 tons are in the 
market. One builder 


quired for a tonnage for French cars 
Plate Market Active 


Pittsburgh, March 6—Manufacturers 


yf steel plates in western Pennsylvania 

















i 
Boiler Steel, the Prince 
Philadelphia, March 6.—A sak f 1 
tons I narine er pla i . | 
made to a foreign buyer y an easter 
mill at 15.40c, base mill, a pound, 
$308, per net tor Phi the | 
which eastern 1yers now are he ng 
iving advanced during the wee fron 
14.40c, mill Such prices never have 
been approached in the past his y 
the American plate trad At the e 
ginning of 1916, marine boiler plate 
were around 5 eas 1 m B r 
piates, I s tions t 
juoted y eastern kers t 8.4 
nd 1 plates at 7c, mill. | 
have adopted rather cautious sales poll 
cles, even for future shipment In 


quiries of importance are being scrutin 


ized closely and in most instances, they 
are being referred to officials of final 
authority for consideratior The Car- 
negie Steel Co. has made no chang 

its 3.75c price, but several concerns ar: 


asking 4.75c and 5c for nearby de 


livery. . Ship plates are reported to have 
sold at as high as 7c a pound. Pending 
inquiries for ship plates involve appr 

mately 60,000 tons; many of these in- 


quiries, however, are tentative in nature 

Specifications against contracts this 
week were heavier than in the preceding 
6-day period Mill managers say new 


demand is more active 


Prices Are Firm 


Cleveland Feb 6.—Demand § fi 
plates continues strong Sales both 
at 6c and a little less have een 


made this week, the plates, it is un- 
derstood, going to ship builders. The 


pressure for delivery is strong Mla 


For complete prices see page O00 
( p pas 


rine boiler steel is bringing from 9c 
to 10c in some cases, while one sale 
or prompt delivery was made at a 
ittle better than 15: Ship builders 
on the Great Lakes are urging deliv 


eries on plates which they need for 


vessels under contrac lelivery this 


year. 
Hungry for Plates 

{ cag March ¢ Ship building 
N ipanies ire esieg M4 the Il arket 
lor steel plates I any delivery 
Hardest pressure is being brought to 
bear tor moderately near delivery, 
and as high as 6c, Pittsburgh, is being 
bid. It is known that a recent in- 


quiry for more than 14,000 tons 


offered at 6c has been turned down 
y an important’ steelmaker Chis 
called for delivery through much of 
tne prest yea A eT present 
: é 

obligations nuis are unabie to accept 
this attractive business, except to the 
, , oe. 

detriment of business already booked 


rhe nominal quotation on steel plates 


is 3.94c, Chicago mull, but little ton 
nage can be placed even at this fg 
ure 


Toall- Cact Pina 

Falk Cast Pipe 

Buyers in East Show Interest But 
Not in West 


New York, March 6.—Both public 
and private buyers -are beginning to 
take up the consideration of thei: 
requirements of pipe with new vigor 
and the market is showing a dis- 
tinct improvement in volume. Expect- 


ed price advances by makers have 


, 1 1 13. 
nowever, that with the ascending pig 


iron market, some advances only are 


a question of days Some of the 
cities, apparently are being aroused 
by the prospect of higher prices 
Hartford, ( n., 18 a possible buyer 
in the near future of 6,500 tons of 
2’s and Canton, N. Y., is about t 
ask bids on 2,250 tons of 6 to 12’s 
R. D. Wood & Co. will obtain the 
200-to1 letting a Syracuse N \ 
it $4] 25. de V¢ t F f 4’s alr 
S38.25 f& the the sizes Rochester 
s taking bids this week 1.000 tons 


Buy Little Cast Pipe 


Chicago, March 6.—Cities continue 
to buy as little cast iron pipe as 
ossible under present g prices 
Kither inquiries are not ade S 
are ejected r specinca ns are 
uced largely to avoid e tremend 
expenditure involve uying a! 

il ~=supply \ further advanc« 
prices Ss expected [to ¢ made s 

owing the advance of pig ir« 
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Sheet MarketGrows Tigh ter ress 10. point ta as eee ae 


Demand Far Exceeds Supply in Valleys With Prices are 4 irdening all along th 


ne although scarcely enough ma 


Consumers Bidding Up Prices seria! hats ld ¢ 


\f - ' 
sheet AirKe I tne ’ il ning vaiiey 
, ' 
has tightens iga it 18 extremely 
‘ 
aimcuit I \ eve s a iots es 
. , , 
pecially ) icK § s, and the I ce 
’ : 
st 1S stiffening ght along Phe 
9 
rath ~ ia Ss prover slig v 
this week a { ItiOOK at esent 
s stil ] er improve nt 
»ome ‘ ts I DIACK s 
' , , -or 
may ob¢ 1g as high as 3.63¢ or 
’ ) 
N 28 bessem«: 5 e tonnage may 
ve sold to regular customers f as 
w aS oC est ransac s aré 
not tne ruil Hesse er riue i Cale 
N lO is q er at 450c to 4./5¢ 
: ’ - , 1 
ani is hig as OK I special ts 
P 28 galvat r o! the pesse " 
gra i O.oUc tft 0.4 4 and 
ul to /< 
Ld< i 1 I i Kinds sric s i 
excer S$ supply especially tne cast 
ach LD estic a roreign con 
su Ss ire 2 at igainst 
} ‘ + +3 
Cac Ww tne resu lal rie 
’ 
LK ca get jus 1 it iny prict 
< ses won suc tonnages 
\ ; , 
as is ») SE v1 ~ ) f 181 
] 7 
ess > r agelivery as § I iS poss 
‘ ‘ 1 ‘ 
i itacturers ar¢ S | iversée to 
qu g f future delivery ic] i 
tne sf] tonnage can! elivered 
‘ 
ntns 
| ict T V ie€y s cen 
verages OU t Ss) per c¢é é 
CaDVa y ext ( Cas I Ka 
Val sheets ( il ict I 
" ‘ s st 1 < ‘ vy ae 
wT shipme Ss Ss] eT il Ss 
iri icit Ha than J 
40 per cent coating p 
l I erat 
N °™ , 
Spain Wants Heavy Sheets 
I la \ repres 
it c 1 Ww : t | i, Opa 
ese T ea ( ; n 
fey iM) «tor f } i\ 
ets | ste ‘ Ave < 
shee ~ i it ne I cf ilk 
475 ‘ Lt t< 9 oO 49 
59c, Philadelphia, that they ar 
\ tl i n i 
‘ f ¢h, 
‘ ‘ S 
i 
—— 
J. We & | ( ( shol 
Pa y the \ WW | n«x ot 
’ ‘ ease the t 
if ; 1¢ | ‘ ehee S 
tter 
Third Quarter Material Wanted 
Pittsburgh, Mar ynsumers 
‘ 1 1 ‘ ‘ +} lis ‘ 
~ t . | | | T f 


. ei sold to offer much 
sight into the price situation. Black 


States are telephoning and telegrap! sheets are selling at 4.75c to 5.75c, 
2 I inuftacturers I an efttort to ist Gal al ed mater al 1s com 
ver thi q rter requirements, but nding rot Ca to 7.25« lor No 

e or the lls n this district has <-> gant I ealed products are 
pened 00ks for delivery after Tuly juoted at 4.50c ft c tor No. 10 gage 


Anxious buyers as far west as th ess than 40 per cent of the galvan 
Pacific coast | telephoned to ng capacnwy < sheet mills is in 
sheetmakers in western Pennsylvania ise, on account | the scarcity and 
isking prices for third quarter deli eferred shi ent { spelter 


KR slish Alloy Makers Out 


Withdrawn From Market After Some Selling—Domestic 


Price for Future is Unchanged 


New Yorl March 6 Afte: ecent [here is some variation on for 


ales 1 the last half year, totaling delivery ut the minimum seems 
perhaps 10.00 to 15.000 tons | st | t MI tur! f ror last quarter 
tne Eng si ike 5 ot rer inva hit quarter! 1s quoted iniof;r 
now have withdrawn tro the all it SOS f $70, furnace 
irket for any position. Their for : . 
; Spiegel Makers Buy Ore 
é price I DS1sd sca mare n vever! 
: ‘ Inge rm} " P] ladelp! | M irch 6 Domest 
5 ) ‘ ‘ g his | 
call » nominal Geere at heonent akers of spiegeleisen have contract 
S e furthe r of th | ; 1 recently for about 100,000 tons of 
—- : Eg OER manganilerous ores from the Cuyuna 
aomes O-1I An RANCS! . ‘ 
r d ‘ nsumer f \ + and deliveries against these 
5! t) \ ‘ + 5 : 
nurel ces 1 4 T te " } Oo . 
. ; 1 1012 -_ purchase are xpected to begin at 
‘ r es oO i iyi ] 
, n early dat Shipping difficulties 
‘ arket has een quieter e€ past ' . 
, : : till block new sales of foreign man 
CekK \ ( r I the st 
ine se re SOmie ne ries nov re 
strict close 4 tm SH) ¢ S ‘ juir n A 
‘ ( £ t sellers ire una le to wet 
«t ha ‘ ’ | ‘ uker ‘ ‘ , 
eight room upon which t ase 
1 tane f — +? nquit al 
: t e at tatior t seaboard »ome 
(XW) tone or 1 ré tor ( nada . , . 
: ptions « Bra in ore at 80 cents 
‘ t it + cy ii¢ T tl it ‘4 > - ee ‘ ‘ ‘ " ‘ 9 hz . ‘ 
‘ u i f ‘ ave pec ex 
‘ : . t pa) . pt ed 
* ¥) del ve sp t o ¢a ] 
. tet, ele ees ers Alloys Advance in Price 
e be ting A nu er of ca Pittsburg Marcl ( Pittsburgh 
ids ar ttere n the market at t 5 ellers of 80 per cent ferro-manganes 
| ‘ , ' ' 
1¢ wit it takers Less i i ave withdrawt prices pre viously 
sales et made t 33900 uoted tor English material, which 
snot livet and irloas have as sold freely at $185, seaboard, for 
een sol t $27 delive: Forwat pment after July 1 Chis material 
st ct eld s high as $250 for 
if SZ00 1 $25 lepe ‘ i im shipment and sor, dealers 
sha was An eastert uke if re asking $300, delivered, for prompt 
t ¢ ‘ t t aq pment lwenty per cent spiegel 
" ines s sel re t ‘ j 1 at $75 fe prompt 
14 ‘ +} el ‘ \ cent ‘ silicon 
, ‘ | s 32 Or early 
= ; 
~ . . ; ; ‘ £ es I seme; 
‘ ss the ‘ | ‘ ' q t¢ it $4, ind 
7 \ 7 
WM) (uw) ¢ . ‘ ‘ ‘ . per 
4 ; \ (MM) t 
‘ Tee 
‘ foreis einich Supply 
seme is | ed the 
, ww) t Idal 
‘ ‘ ly cx 
c \ t a [Idaho 
S20) ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
For mplete price see page OW 
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Government Seeking Steel 


Structural Prospects in East 


With Near Approach 


New York, March 6.—Prospects of 
new government work continue to 
represent an important phase of the 
eastern structural market. New York 
engineers have been commissioned to 
prepare plans for a new arsenal at 
Rock Island, IIL, which it is report- 
ed will cost $1,000,000. <A call for 
bids will go out soon. The steel ton- 
nage is not stated. A new gun shop 
about to come out, as previously 
stated, it is learned is to be located 
at Washington. Crane runways at 
the Puget Sound navy yard and a 
machine shop at the Mare Island 
navy yard are the subjects of present 
negotiations. Other government work 
is being talked about. New structural 
contracts of miscellaneous character 
show up heavy in eastern territory 
this week and total probably 10,000 
tons. Inquiries are fairly liberal 
excepting for new jobs in the me- 
tropolis which are light for this seas- 
on. Plain material prices show an 
upward tendency and 3.25c to 3.50c, 
Pittsburgh, or 3.419c to 3.669c, New 
York, still is quoted. 


Ship Steel is Higher 


Philadelphia, March 5.—Ship shapes 
have been advanced $10 a ton to a 
hasis of 4.50c, Pittsburgh, by a lead 
ing eastern maker. This harmonizes 
with a sharp advance the past week 
in ship plates. This same producer 
is holding ordinary shapes at 4c, 
Pittsburgh, and reports the closing 
of some second quarter contracts at 
this figure. Another eastern shape- 
maker has moved up its minimum 
shapes to 3.35c, 


Philadelphia. 


prices on ordinary 
Pittsburgh, or 3.509c, 
The 3.25c, Pittsburgh, price is disap- 
pearing. Eastern mills rolling stand- 
ard sections are being pressed hard 
for tonnages and they are careful to 
limit their sales to regular custom- 
ers The Lenoir, Tenn., car shops 
have distributed 2,000 tons of shapes 
among several eastern and one south- 
ern maker. The Southern railroad 
has issued a new inquiry for about 
500 tons of small angles. A 9.000 
ton plain material inquiry for new 
government work, believed to be for 
a gun shop at Washington, remains 
before eastern makers Bids are to 
go in about April 1 


Structural Shapes Held Firmly 


Pittsburgh, March 6.—Leading manu- 
facturers of structural material are be- 
inquiries more 


ginning to scrutinize 


and Middle West Brighter 
of Building Season 


closely, apparently not wanting to obli- 
gate themselves further for future ship- 
ment. It is not unlikely that the mini- 
mum price of shapes will be advanced 
$3 to $5 a ton at an early date. Some 
manufacturers now are refusing to 
quote shapes at less than 3.50c. Fab- 
ricating shops are being operated at 
maximum capacity, although no large 
orders for structural’ material have been 


placed in this district recently 
Fair Structural Contracts 


Chicago, March 6.—Apparently some 


which has been held 


construction 
back by the unusually high cost of 
material is now coming 


out. Projects closed in western ter- 


structural 


ritory during the past week involve 
a number of structures quite different 
from those of the last year. The 
largest item recently closed went to 
the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Co., 600 tons, for a 10-ton ore bridge 
for the Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., 
at Calumet, Mich. The normal quo- 
tation on structural material is 3.44c, 
Chicago mill, but with the leading 
interest out of the market, this price 
is nominal. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


Mead-Morrison Mig. Co., 10-ton ore bridge 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., at Calumet, 
Minneap« lis Steel & Ma 


Foundry for Saginaw Malleabl Iron Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., 456 tons, to Lewis-Hall Iron 
Works, Detroit, Mich 

First National ] 
Ill., 406 tons 

Montana-Utah Sugar Co., sugar plant 
Hamilton, Mont 392 tons, td Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co 

Tenth Church Christ, Scientist, at 565 
Blackstone avenue, Chicago, 27 tons 

Building for the University f Michigan 
Union, at Ann Arbor, Mich., 273 tons, to 
Lewis-Hall Iron Works, Detroit 
ilding at Howard and As! 


Auditorium g 
ind avenues, Chicag 119 tons 
The Poe Engineer x ( ( veland t 
the str | tec runway mat 
handling crane t t Belle tane Bridge 
( Bellef ne oO 
McIntosh & Sey r Cor atior ling, 
Auburt N Y., taking 2 tons st tural 
ntract to I kawanna Bridge Co., Buffa 
Bowles est int ling, Buffal 1( t s 
truct 1 < t Buffa str : 
Ste { 
R W tzer Mig. ¢ Nort I " 
wanda y extension, 1 tons struc 
ntract Progre e Steel ( Buffa 
Bridge t Deerfield, Mass for Bost & 
Maine 1,6 tons t! \ B g 
Ce 
Bridge work e Philadelphia & R 
ng railroa 1,1 tons f which 8&8 
went t the |] x Bridge ( ur 


tons to I F Shoemaker & Co 
Building { the General Electr Co., Lynt 
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Mass., 400 tons, to the New England Struc 


tural Co 

Odd Fellows hall, Washington, 500 tons t 
Barber & Ross 

Charging floor and gas house for r se 
Worth steel works, Claymont, Del., 1,601 
ns, to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works 

Keith theater, Syracuse, 600 tons, t H 


ris-Silver-Baker Co 
Buildings for Erie Forge Co., Erie, 1,50 


ns, to Lackawanna Bridge Co 
CONTRACTS PENDING 

Highway bridge ov New York state barge 
nal, 200 tons, American Bridge ‘ 

Union Carbide Co., Niagara |! . i. 

ls went this week for Jf t addit 
King ‘ tons structura 

Machir shop yw the Mare Islan Cal 

vy yard, 400 t 5( tons ls being taker 

Post-office an customs e, Birmingham, 
Ala 800 tons, Chas. McCall ( Philadel 
nia, low bidder 

Addition the Litt Bros r P " 
phia, 1,6 tons, bids about t r ssued 

Power house and paper mi f Abit 
Pape ( Iroquois | s, Ont t 

is being taken 

lurbine foundatior Pert Ar y N J 
for Public Service Electric Co., 3 tons 

g taken 

Government Rock Island, I 

Westinghou Ke ( New York 





engineers 


will cost 


>: : - Se 

Pipe Prices Rise 
Most Kinds of Steel and Iron Pipe 
Advance 
March 6.—Manufacturers 


of tubular products, for the second time 


Pittsburgh, 


in less than a month, have advanced 
prices $4 a ton for all kinds of steel and 
iron pipe, except water well casing and 
14-inch lap weld iron pipe, quotations 
of which were put up $6 a ton, effec- 
tive March 5. No changes have been 
made in prices of boiler tubes since 
Nov. 20, 1916, but quotations adopted 
on that date are regarded as nominal 
The last previous change in { 
tubular goods was made Feb. 13 and 14 
when quotations were advanced two 
Since March 1, 1916, prices of 
I 


' 
) ack pipe ad- 


points 
steel and iron butt-weld 


vanced $28 a ton; butt-weld galvanized 
g 


: >>>? 1 
pipe has advanced $22 a ton since that 
date Ten changes have been made in 


prices of iron and steel welded products 
in the last 12 months 

The Gulf Refining Co., 
n the market for 35,000 feet of 8-inch, 


in c 
25-pound; 60,000 feet of 10-inch 32- 
pound; 250,000 feet of drill pipe, and 


12,000 feet of 4%-inch special rotary 
pipe 
Wrought Pipe is Higher 


Buffalo, March 6—Standard wrought 
pipe has gone up two points all around 
according to the announcements of the 
er scenes "intel _ eo 

icacing producers and selling interests 
There has also been an advance of three 
points on casing, and line pipe has gone 


ni c 
up $4 to $5 a ton, effective the beginning 


of this week 
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Scrap Does Little 


Markets in Various Cities Are Either 
Firm or Uncertain 


Philadelphia, March 6.— Eastern 
Pennsylvania iron mills have been 
coming out more actively for scrap 
supplies and have bid up _ further 
prices in the grades they require 
No. 1 railroad wrought has _ been 
the leader in the movement and ow- 
ing to its scarcity has advanced 
sharply. Sales were made during the 
week at $29, delivered, and $30 is 
said to be obtainable This is an 
advance of $2 to $2.50 over a week 
ago. Buyers of other scrap classi- 
‘ations are more active and the 
market is responding with higher 
rices In heavy melting steel, one 
eastern Pennsylvania user has paid 
$23, delivered, for several thousand 
tons. Other steelmakers are not 


willing to offer more than $22, de- 


Scrap Looks Upward 
Pittsburgh, March 6.—The market for 
iron and steel scrap at Pittsburgh has 


been somewhat excited this week, as a 


esult of strength displayed by the mar 
ket in adjacent territory Heavy melt- 


ing steel is being held at $24 a ton by 


several dealers at this center Low 
phosphorus steel scrap is being quoted 
at $35, and No l cast scrap has sold 
it $22.50, or about $1 a ton above the 


previously prevailing price Melters in 
the immediate district have not figured 


: waa << ae 
ie market recently, but it is likely 


that they will open negotiations at an 
early date, since none of them has heavy 
tonnages of mate rial i stock 


Buftal Mar ( Dealers in the Buf- 
ta district re t a nprovement 
the activity I practi illy all of the 
es, the sales for the most part are 
made up of small lots aggregating a 
large tonnag Disposal of carload lots 
I he ivv! e) ow stec held up account 
I the T ] id r arg s and conges- 
t is we tne a cumulati s has 
caused t drop as low as $22.50 
and € pas iy or so work back t 
$24 This inge at the present time 
ré esents tl leader f the list Other 
lines ar g genera Ss quote 
Cleveland Prices Firm 
Cle ve lar a Mar h 5 The decided 
a ft congestion report 
from the east is not so evident in 
his territory: there is a little im 
vement here and there, but the 
general situation is but very little 
, A; Clevelar s not unlike 
s scra uling centers in that 
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expected buying movement, which 
had already been begun in the east, 
can be held off further by rough 
weather 

Despite inactivity as to trading, the 
scrap market is firm; slight advances 
are recorded almost all along . the 
line except in the case of steel axles, 
which now are quoted at $43.50 to 
$44, with few takers at reductions in 
the last week totaling about $5 a 
ton 

The prmcipal demand is for No. 1 
machine cast, which is quoted at 
$18.25 to $18.50. Heavy melting steel 
is rather dull at $22.75 to $23.25, but 


there is no sign of softening 
Chicago Scrap Stationary 


Chicago, March 6.—The Chicago 
scrap iron and steel market is marking 
time, with comparatively little ton- 
nage movement Most consumers 
have large reserve stocks, and feel 
this is the time to use that material 
and buy later when more is needed. 

Quotations remain practically un- 
changed and the general sentiment of 
dealers is that a higher level will be 
reached during the spring. This feel- 
ing is sufficiently strong that many 
brokers are not anxious to sell their 
holding and are waiting for a better 
price, 

Railroad offerings are improving 
somewhat, although this class of ma- 
terial is not coming out in as large 
quantities as usual. The Great North- 
ern railroad offers 3,900 tons, the 
Chicago & Northwestern 3,500 tons, 
the Mobile & Ohio railroad 1,280 tons, 


‘ 
} 


he Kansas City Southern 60 tons 
Scrap Still Uncertain 


Cincinnati, March 6.—The iron and 
steel scrap market is in an uncertain 
condition because of inability of deal- 
ers to complete transactions. Rail- 
road equipment can seldom be had, 
and when it is available, railroad 
embargoes make it impossible to de- 
liver to consuming centers in north- 
eastern Ohio and western Pennsyl- 


but are 


Vania Prices are strong, 
unchanged since last week Héavy 
melting scrap continues to be quoted 
from $19.50 to $21 a gross ton, ma- 
chine shop turnings from $9 to $9.50 
a gross ton, and No. 1 machine cast 
rom $16 to $1650 a net ton, all 


Cincinnati basis. 
Want Relaying Rails 
st Louis March 3 While thi past 


week developed no price change worthy 


scrap steel and iron mar- 


ket the situatior continues very ur 
settled The cross currents of inter 
ational politics tend to create nervous 
ness, and neither side apparently wishes 
nress matters Purchase < by consun 
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ers have been moderately heavy only, 
and this is due in large measure to 
delays in deliveries of scrap on out- 
standing orders. Relaying rails, es- 
pecially the heavier sections, are in ex- 
cellent demand, with the supply ex- 
tremely light 

This especial branch of the trade, ac- 
cording to a leading St. Louis dealer, is 
being stimulated by the railroad track 
congestion which calls for additional 
sidings and spurs. The railroads posi- 
tively refuse to enter the rail market at 
present levels for siding rails, and fur- 
thermore were they willing to meet 
quotations, could not get deliveries in 
time to relieve pressure for additional 
storage track space. The result has 
been an abnormal demand for second 
hand rails for relaying. 

Railroad congestion and embargoes 
are enormously hampering deliveries, so 
much so, in fact, that consumers who 
have contracted for large tonnages have 
been compelled to dig deeply into their 
yard reserves. Unless the situation is 
quickly relieved, serious consequences 
are likely to result. 

The Texas & Pacific railroad has of- 
fered 850 tons of scrap for sale and the 
Pennsylvania railroad has issued a list 


f 800 tons. 
Scrap Users Ask Concessions 


Birmingham, Ala., March 6.—Scrap 
iron and steel dealers are still look- 
ing forward to a material improve- 
ment of their business, in the face 
of an unprecedented pig iron trade. 
Scrap quotations show little change 
in the last several weeks. Some of 
the larger consumers of old material 
are asking for concessions even on 
the prevailing prices. There appears 
to be plenty of stock in the hands of 
the dealers. Dismantling the 12-story 
steel frame for what was to have been 
known as the Roden hotel, Birming- 
ham, will bring onto the market con- 
siderable steel scrap, as much of the 
material cannot be used otherwise. 
The American Bridge Co. bought in 
the frame at a sale months ago fol- 
lowing litigatior The removing of 
the frame is being accomplished at a 
much quicker pace than it was put up. 


Buy More Vigorously 


New York, March 6.—Consumers of 
scrap are taking hold more vigorously 
and the market is developing much 
strength. The foundries in this vicinity 
are inquiring actively for grades suit 
able to their use It is an interesting 
commentary on the high prices now 
ruling m pig iron that some shops 
which used new metal exclusively in 
their mixtures are seeking lots of 
heavy cast scrap to test out this 
material for their purposes. There is 
a good demand for wrought material. 
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ennsy Lines Buys Rails 


Four Mills Have Booked 68,000 Tons Which is Third of Original 


Tonnage Required 


New York, March 6 Reapp¢ aranc¢ 
in the market of the Pennsylvania 
railroad for a portion of its 
rail requirem«e nts, has resulted i ne 
distribution of about 68,000 tons of 
100 and 130-pound rails, one-third o 
205.000 tons 


the original inquiry fo 


which was withdrawn some weeks 


ago. The awards have been made 
to the different mills in the usual 
proportions of the past The Steel 


Corporation received 44 per cent or 


about 30,000 tons; the Cambria Steel 
Co 22 per cent, o1 about 15.00% 
tons; the Bethlehem Steel ( nora 


tion, 28 per cent, which includes th 
old Pennsylvania Ste: Co. portion, 
or about 19,000 tor 
wanna Steel Ce 6 per cent. or about 
$000 tons These orders are being 
accepted at the regular price of $40 


mill, for open hearth 


No further awards of the heavy 
rail tonnage for the [Irench govern 
ment, which has been active efor 
the mills have been made The mak 
ers are submitting to the buyer th 
tonnage they can debhiver by the en 


of next year 1 very heavy quantity 
be taken. 


inquiry for Java is open 


may 
light rail 

It now is announced that the por- 
tion of the large French car or 
taken by the Standard Steel Car Co 
amounts to 10,000 to 12,000 cars. This 
order originally was reported as 5,00 
cars Most of the cars are to be of 
the small 4-wheel type and 
erected by the company in its own 
shops which it has provided in France 
Other builders are figuring on the re 
mainder of these cars \ representa 
tive of a Barcelona, Spain, industrial 
works is in the country taking fig 


ures on 2,900 freight cars of differ 


ent types hese are the same cars 
covered by previously reported Span 
ish inquiries. The domestic car mar 


ket continues quiet The Pere Mar 
quette has ordered 1,000 box cars 
Haskell & Barker Car Co 


Che Florida East Coast wants 200 


of the 


flats and 100 box and the New Haven 
175 refrigerators 

Locomotive buying goes on steadil 
The Union Pacific has awarded 68 
to the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and 16 to the American Locomotive 


Co The Lehigh Valley placed 5¢ 


with Baldwin, and the Rock Island 
3X) with the American works 
Locomotive builders are now figur 
ing on an inquiry from the Chicago 
& North-Western 


railroad for 120 


Domestic Car Trade Quiet 


Pitt irgi M c 0 | ( ar y 
Steel ( " el nu ers ot 
gl * anced prices $5 a tor 
March 6, a y are quoting 25 to 45 
pound Sec s at $55 Demat I 
light rails eavy lractior 
. ( A 5 ire Neer . 
ra neavy t iges 
lerg< WOT? 
otane f ' ‘ 
11 ‘ 5 A) , Mu 
v s b asking 3. 50k N 
‘ 1 we ‘ ‘ } 
ist gs 
Car Buying Slow 
Chicago, arch 6 Activity in the 
lying ol! uilroad freight cars co1 


tinues slack, and comparatively few 


have been placed, while inquiry is 


k > 
not large [The Consolidation Coal 
Co. has placed 300 hoppers with the 
Pullman  ( Che Florida Eastern 


Co&st railroad is inquiring for 200 
steel flat cars and 100 fruit cars. The 
railroad is inquiring 
tr 250 steel. gondolas. The Milwau 


kee Electric railroad is inquit 





, : 

200 general service cars lhe iM 
7 ; : — , , 

cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad 

‘ ‘ ; > l~¢ 

has asked prices on 2U0 flat cars and 


00 refrigerators 
Rail Buying Light 


Chicago, March 6.—Buying of star 
ird steel rails continues to be light 
in western territory have 
een in small lots. It has been re 
; | +} ; eh » . | ] ] 
ported tha he Pennsylvania railroad 


: : ma 
s closed tor 75,000 tons which has 


not vet € atv ded betwee! eastern 
ind western $ The quiry y 
he United ota - rove ror 
the Alaska ail id Ss st pt g 

| ight raiuis nave per advances 
$5 a to ’ ire now quoted at $52 
h Caro I 25 to $5 ) ] Sec 

Lig Y weignt at 

1e usual differentials 

Ni irae q es ) ~ es trac 
istenings iV ee! I 1c { ( 
tinuous buying is being e, and a 
iT tonnag¢ esuits 


Canadian Lines Buy 


Toronto Marcl ( Phe rolli 


stock of the Intercolonial Railway is 
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Production Increases for the Week 
in Connellsville 
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ig Iron Output Declines Sharp 


February Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig lron is Less Than in Any Month 
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Since September, 1915—Traffic Congestion Curtailed 
Output But Conditions Are Improving 
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Corporation Files Brief in Great Suit 


Cogent Reasons Advanced Why Appeal of Government in Dissolution Case Should 
Not Be Allowed by Supreme Court—No Intent to Monopolize 
or Endeavor to do so Has Been Shown 


HE brief of the United States 

Steel Corporation in reply to the 

government brief in the “disso- 
intion suit” was filed with the Supreme 
Court at Washington, last Saturday. 
Formal argument of the final appeal 
in this long drawn out suit will be 
made shortly. 

The brief of the Steel Corporation 
makes a volume of 369 pages, the 
formal statement of the case accom- 
panying this brief making another 
book of 623 pages. In these two 
volumes are stated succinctly the 
reasons why the great Corporation 
should not be dissolved and why 
the appeal of the government from 
the decision of the four federal cir- 
cuit court judges who found for 
the Steel Corporation should be dis- 
missed. The government's 23 assign- 
ments of error in the finding of the 
lower court are taken up separately 
in the Steel Corporation brief. In 
dealing with the questions arising out 
of the organization of the various 
subsidiaries of the Corporation, the 
brief of the Corporation’s attorneys 
declares it unnecessary to examine 
individually the circumstances leading 
to the formation and conduct of 
each subsidiary for these reasons: 

“Ist. Because the question to be 
determined in this case is not whether 
these companies monopolized trade 
15 years ago, but whether, under the 
control of the Steel Corporation or 
otherwise, they monopolized it or 
restrained it, or threatened to monop- 
olize or restrain it, at the time the 
petition was filed, and we think we 
have successfully shown that they 
did not do this. 

“2nd. Because the petition does not 
allege and the proofs do not show 
that any one of the subsidiary com- 
panies was organized with a _ view 
to combining with any of the others 
or as a step or act in furtherance 
of the creation of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. Indeed, it affirmatively appears 
that the organization of the Steel 
Corporation was not conceived until 
long after the last of the subsidiaries 
was organized and had begun active 
business. 

“3rd. Because it is established by 
U. S. vs. Reading Co. that a court 
of equity will not, in a proceeding 
for injunction under the anti-trust 
act, either determine or consider the 
validity of independent and unrelated 
organizations alleged to be in viola 
tion of such act, notwithstanding they 
later become parties to a general com- 
bination also alleged to be in viola 
tion of the act, and notwithstanding 
objection on the ground of multifari 
ousness or misjoinder is not taken in 


the answer and is first made at a 


final hearing. 

“It is impossible, we think, to dis- 
tinguish the present case from the 
Reading case in this particular and 
we, therefore, respectfully submit that 
we are not called upon to further 
defend against the charge of ille- 
gality in the organization of these 
subsidiaries or against the demand 
for their dissolution.” 

After reviewing at length the sev 
eral acts of the Steel Corporation 
since its organization, the brief draws 
the following conclusions from the 
course of conduct followed by the 
Corporation since its foundation 

“We have now reviewed the evi- 
dence bearing on the policy and 
practices of the Steel Corporation 
from the time it begam business on 
April 1, 1901, to the close of the 
testimony on March 30, 1914, a period 
of exactly 13 years 

Worked Out Economies 


“We have shown that throughout 
its whole career the Corporation has 
pursued with vigor and success the 
objects declared by its founders at 
the time of its formation; that it has 
decreased the cost of production, in- 
creased wages, decreased prices, and 
greatly extended trade in steel prod- 
ucts both at home and abroad; that 
its treatment of both competitors and 
consumers has been fair and just; that 
it has neither attempted to oppress 
the one or to coerce the other; that 
the few plants which it has purchased 
were offered to it, and that, with a sin 
gle exception, they were purchased 
because, and only because, they wer 
needed in the development of the 
Corporation’s business; that this ex 
ception was the plant of the Tennes- 
see company, and that this was pur- 
chased with the approval of the gov- 
ernment for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the spread of a most dangerous 
financial panic. 

“We have shown that instead of 
promoting pools and combinations, 
the Corporation destroyed them and 
destroyed them, so far as they were 
known to it, as early as 1904; that 
although the manvwfacturers met to- 
gether from time to time after the 
breaking up of the pools, they went 
no further at their meetings than te 
mutually exchange information and 
make declarations of purpose which 
the petition admits they had a lawful 
right to do; that the Gary dinner 
movement amounted to nothing more 
than an endeavor to prevent reckless 
price-cutting and general demoraliza 
tion at a time of great industrial peril, 
and that this was sought to be as 
complished simply by an appeal to 
reason and the establishment of a 
relation of mutual respect and confi- 
dence, by which it was hoped to se 
cure open and fair dealing and pr 
vent the misunderstandings out o 
which nearly all the trade wars of 
the past had grown 
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“We have shown that instead of 
monopolizing the manufacture of 
steel, the Corporation’s percentage 
of the country’s production has stead 
ily decreased; that instead of monop 
olizing the supply of ore, the Cor 


poration has confined its purchases 
to two or three localities and that 
he locality Lane f holdin 

in the Locality where its loidings 


are largest—the Lake Superior dis- 


trict—it has relatively less than 
many of its competitors and less than 
its own experts and the experts of 
ts competitors testify that it ought 


to have 


“We respectfully submit that by 
this record the Corporation has 
proved the bona fides of the claim 
made for it at the time of its or 


ganization, that its purpose was the 
development of a great business along 
legitimate and permissible lines, and 
not the monopoly or restraint of 
trade 
“We have heretofore argued that 
‘ : ~} . 


. ’ 
‘ . ‘iT 

) TI ms 

on purchase 


nertner the Corporati 
its subsidiaries, nor the circumstances 


surrounding its organization § raised 
a presumption of intent to monopolize 
or to restrain trade, but that, o1 
the contrary, they indicated a pu 
pose to develop and extend trade, 
and that the slight extent to whicl 
competition was suppressed by sucl 


organization was but indirect and 
cidental to such lawful purpos« 

“If, however, the circumstances su 
rounding the organization left th 
matter of intent in doubt to be es 
tablished by the after-conduct of the 


parties, we now have such after-con 


duct extending over the long pet 

we 

of 13 years, and we submit that it 
completely rebuts any esumpt 





(if any there was) of i nt 
strain trade or to acquire a monopoly, 


and as completely’ establishes T 


contrary intent.” 





Recalling the various government 
vestigations of the Steel ( pora 
tion from 1898 to 1907 through com- 
nittees ofr ngress and ( | au 
tf corporations, the riet says 

It does not appeal ut eithe 
estigat I d sclose iny wa y 

e organization < any f the con 
panies or of tl Steel ( i 
and any purpose or intent to restrair 
track to monopolize the same 
eithe it the time f such ganiza 
tions or afterwards. * * It 5 


not necessary to claim th 


cumstances worked an estoppel against 


at these cit 


the government but we do claim that 
they indicate a contemporaneous 
judgment in favor of the integrity 


tf the organization and management 


the Steel Corporation by thos« 
sorte heat i. « ‘ er ee 1 
whose aquty was tO 1uGRe ant 
that such judgment ought t ft 
be overturned at this late date after 
ights of so important a_ characte 
: ; 
have grown up in reliance 
except for the most cogent and pe 


suasive reasons.” 
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Keen Iron Maker 


Death of Edgar S. Cook, for Years 
With Warwick 


Edgar S. Cook, president of the 
Warwick Iron & Steel Co. and for 
many years one of the leading pig 


iron men of the east, died unexpected- 
ly March 4 at Redlands, Calif., where 


recently he had made his winter 
home. His death was due to acute 
indigestion. 

Edgar S. Cook was born in Phila 
delphia, Aug. 28, 1851, his father be- 
ing Jesse M. Cook, his mother, Sarah 
Scudder Cook. The ancestors on his 
father’s side were of English origin, 
settling in Rhode Island about 1640, 


moving from: there to Long Island, 
and later to New Jersey, in the neigh 
borhood of 
On his 


trace to the colonial period of Massa- 


and Trenton 


the 


Princeton 


mother’s side antecedents 


chusetts 


Edgar S. Cook obtained his educa- 
tion at the Central high school of 
Philadelphia, and graduated in 1869 
at the head of his class His first 
occupation was as clerk in the coal 
othce of Cain, Hacker & Cook, min- 
ers and shippers of Schuylkill county 
anthracite coal, Berks county, Pa., 
which was owned and operated by 


Wright, Cook & Co., manufacturer of 
pig iron Mr 

anager of the 
November, 1877, he accepted the man- 
agement of the the War- 
wick Iron Co., at and 
president of 
1900 


business 


1873 In 


( ook became 


works in 


furnace of 
Pottstown, Pa., 
that 

pany in February, He organ- 
ed the Warwick & Steel Co. in 


June, 1899, and increased the capacity 


became the com- 


Iron 


of the plant, serving many years as 
president and general manager. In 
1912 the Warwick furnaces were 
leased to the Eastern Steel Co. and 
Mr. Cook retired from active man 
agement Mr. Cook was a member 
of the American Institute of Mining 


Engineers since 1877, and the Ameri 


can Society for testing materials since 


1902. He was married Jan. 2, 1879, at 
Pottstown, Pa., to Josephine Bailey, 
and had four children, one of whom, 
E. B. Cook, 1s with the blast fur 
nace department of Pickands, Mather 
& Co., Cleveland Mr. Cook was a 
very progressive iron man and fol 
lowed the most advanced practices 


in his plants 


Machine Company Grows 


National Machine Co., Hart 
Conn., has voted to increase its 


capital stock from $60,000 to $100,000 


lhe 


ford, 


to provide for extensive alterations 
It has elected the following officers 


Weather 


for the ensuing year: S. 'M 
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Edward D. 
vice William F. Loomis, 
secretary and treasurer; F. J. Palmer, 
secretary; S. M. Weatherly, 
Redfield, William  F. 
Stach, Fred C. Billings, 
and Horace H. 


Redfield, 


ly, president; 


president; 


assistant 
Edward OD. 
Loomis, H. J. 
Silas Chapman Jr., 
Ensworth, directors. 


Closing Up Deal 


Jones & Laughlin and Inland Steel 
Take Ore Leases 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, and the Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, are closing negotiations for 


the lease of two large iron ore prop- 


erties in northern Minnesota, owned 
by the Great Northern Iron Ore 
Properties While reports of the 





EDGAR S. COOK 
transaction could not be confirmed at 
Pittsburgh, yet s known that the 


& Laughlin Steel Co. for som«e 
idering the 
ore 
Mesabi 


According 


range 


to a dispatch from St 


Paul, Minn. the lease of the Jones 


& Laughlin company involves $70,000, 


000, and that of the Inland company 
is -said to involve $40,000,000 Pay 
ment is based upon the 


amount 


ore produced, with a yearly minimu 


specified, and the leases, it is said 
are to run until the ore is exhausted 

The Jones & Laughlin company 
now owns a number of mines on the 
Mesabi range in the Lake Superior 
iron ore region The company also 
owns mines in the Marquette and 
Gogebic ranges, the combined annual 

itput which is 1,800,000 tons. Ofh 
cers of the company would not « 

n the eport about the new leas« 


[ron May Rise 


Heavy Demand Features Market at 
Pittsburgh 


March 7. 
demand 


(By wire.)— 
features the 


Pittsburgh, 


Rather heavy 


pig iron market and indications are 
that prices will be advanced $1 or 
$2 a ton at am early date. No. 3 


iron has sold at as high as 
No. 2 foundry is 
commanding $28, valley. Some deal- 
ers are asking $40, valley, for besse- 


foundry 
$35, 


valley, and 


mer iron. The market for basic iron 
reflects strength It develops that 
fairly heavy tonnages of steel works 
basic iron found their way to the 
open market during parts of January 
and February, while many finishing 
mills were compelled to shut down 
on account of shortage of gas and 
coal. This tonnage, it is understood, 
has been absorbed and dealers be 
lieve the price of basic iron soon will 


resume its march toward higher lev 


els 

The Connellsville coke market is 
quiet but prices show no tmportant 
change in position. Some dealers 
are asking $11, ovens, for spot fur 


nace ‘ ke 


lron Inquiry Good 


Domestic and Foreign Inquiry Out 


in East. 

New York, March 7. (By wire.) 
\ Bridgeport, Conn., steelmaker is 
inquiring for 3,000 tons of basic pig 

yn for second half year delivery 


\ central Pennsylvania furnace 


has advanced 


again 
his quotation $1 a ton to 
Phe 1,000 


ns of foundry tron by a western 


$34, furnace sale of about 


Pennsylvania maker to a buyer in 


his territory for the first half of 
1918 is reported Italy has put out 
1 new inquiry today for 1,500 tons 

yessem<¢ 1,500 tons of labama 


No. 2 soft. and 1,000 tons of 12 to 


13 per cent ferro-silicon. 
Confirmation is given out here by 
e trustees of the Great Northern 
Ore Properties that important leases 
have been made but the details must 
yme from St. Paul. Newspaper re 
ports here state Inland Steel and 
nes & Laughlin Steel Co. have 
taken these leases 


Hoop and Band Prices 


Pittsburgh, March 6.—The Carnegie 
Steel Co. is quoting hoops and bands 
ly up application, although the 
pany has made no formal chang 
ces since the adoption of the 

0c price f hoops and the 3c price 
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In February Compares Favorably With January Although 
Pig Iron Output Declines Sharply 


The 


fered 


of 
the : 
February th 
This 


of 


steel mills 


less from 
gestion in 
conditi 
the 


blast fu 


furnaces. 
a comparison 
of all of the 
page 565, with th 
tion of 25 of 


per cent 


steel companies, given 
panying table 
[he blast 
of pig iron in Fe 
with 3,159,839 tons in ] 
of 506.804 tons 


the 


furnaces p 


tons 


' 
cine 


represent comparat 


the 
acute traffx 
did the 
ym is 


an 


7 
reveal 


rnaces, 


the 


inde pe 


in the accom 


roduc f d 


bruary < 


anuary 
dor . not 
ive furnace 


tivities in the two months, as Feb 
had fewer days. Putting the outpu 
terms of average daily product 


furnaces produced 
February and 101,930 to 
7,179 


February < 


ary. The loss of 


decrease in 


than 7 per cent 
The independent teel compat 
which have given The Ir rade fk 
w the records of their january in 
February output of open-hearth, bess¢ 
mer and electric steel. pr ced 388.477 
I ns ! teel ] | | 1 : \ iad t 1 





94,751 tons dai 


s daily 


ns repre 


FIGURES §& PPLIED BY PI 
CENT OF INDEPED NTS 
Fe Pas 
R 
Re 
I j 
|? ; 
950 tor January l le 
February was thus 48.473 ¢ 2) 
basis of average daily produ t 
companies produced 14,095 tons dail 
January and 13,874 tons daily in Fi 
ary, a loss last month of ly 221 ¢ 


or about 1.6 per 


cent 
Transportation Vs. 


Che greater curtailment 


; ! 


operations resulted 


necessity of 
of the materials ente 
furnaces 

This condition 


was tru 


Production 


i ust fur: 

‘ 

iy trom 
tie iw ! 

e , rT 

' +} 


ic particular 


country 


sul 
con 


blast 


ed 


pig iron production 
viven 


steel ingot produc 


2? 653.035 


ompare¢ 


eR 
on ents Ay 
' 
t » littl more 


of coke with which few blast furt 
plants were fully supplied The cor 
quent banking and irregular operati 
f a number of stacks cut down the 
iron output. Sufficient supp! 
materials for the steel furnac« 


ndent 


40 


er hand, were generally t al 
rmitting operations t ( } Lin 
r capacity 

ec des to R etire 
| R thstei: Ka Clair Wy 
ut to dispos t the wast 
S css W c] he estad shed I ( i 
years ago. Due to the recent 
Joseph Kumferman, t i 
years manager of the us es 
the fact that Mr Rothsteis ! 
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elfare 
ork at 


mpany 


Assists its Employes in Financing and Building Their 


Homes 


¢L’Ktablissement Schneider” 


The Management of the Largest Manufacturing Concern in France Does Not 
Confine Its Attention to the Welfare of Its Workmen, But Extends 
Its Helpful Influence to Members of Their Families 


1 name of 


HEN we 


| rance 


neat t 
spoken today we 
immediately visualize an im 
mense battlefield with all the attend- 
Back " of the 


stand the steel plants work 


ant horrors of war 
.J 


battlefield 
ing ceaselessly to turn out munitions 


god ot 


cease his 


so that the war may not be 


forced to operations As 


this is not a pleasant picture, it 1s 


with relief that we look back to the 
time before the war when the steel 
mills, then the centers of peaceful 
industrial communities, were occu- 
pied with benevolent schemes tor 
preserving life, instead of, as at pres- 
ent, busy devising more and more 
deadly means of destroying it 
Welfare work has, in recent years, 


aken a more and more prominent 
place in the factories and shops in 
this country [The day when the 
workman was the tool upon which 
the manufacturer bestowed the least 


thought has faded so far into the 


vackground of our minds that we are 
W“ he n we run across an em 


1.3 
Startied 


ployer who still considers that over 
work and daily risk are natural and 
just conditions to which the laborer 
should submit without complaint 
That such men do exist proves, how 








BUILT 


HOME OF A 
EMPLOYE 


WELI 
SCHNELDER 


FIG. 2 


ever, that although our work for 
the comfort and safety of our met 
has reached an advanced state is be 
cause of the speed with which we 
have moved, not because we have 


abored towards that end through 


many years It is, therefore, with 
surprise that we, leaders in so many 
movements, hear of the work which 


European coun 
dreamed of at 


work 


operating 


had 
tempting similar welfare 
brothe rs, 


Schneider”, the 


The Schneider 
‘Les Etablissements 
plants in France, have 


| 
steel 


for over half a century taken a pet 


sonal interest in their employes, and 
for years have had a _ wonderfully 
effective welfare system in operatior 
Their interest is not confined to the 


well-being of their workmen only, but 
they are equally concerned with the 


th and happiness of the wives and 
employes 


ft their 


Children 


E mpl yes’ 


Because the mortality among in 
during the 


later 


is so much greater 


tants 
rst year of life than at any 


try to see 


period of development they 

that the conditions surrounding the 
child during that first year are as 
advantageous as possible This ob 
jec s attained by various means 
the mos mportant ones, according 
to the k published by the Schnei 
de ri n the social economy of 
the Schneider works, follow First 
they have sought to develop among 
their employes habits of thrift and 
temperance, so that the parents of 
the new generation may be strong 
and healthy In addition they have 
made it their business as far as pos 
sible t sex that the homes of their 
w yrkir gimet are hygienically + Ans 


salaries of their 


ly, they 


so that the 


stay in the home and 

dren proper care 

the most effective 

the combination 

so well that the 

which logically, as a crowded 


mother 


endeav 


met 


This 


means of all, 


give 


to make the 


large enough 


of the family can 


the chil- 
is considered 
and 


of efforts has worked 


town 


of Creusot, 
indus- 


trial center, should have a high death 


rate 


a smaller 


among 


its 


one 


infant 
than 


population, has 


the entire 


agri- 


cultural department of Saone-et-Loire, 


in which 


tour 


rate 


per 


years 


of infant 
for Creusot 


cent for 


Children 


a> ‘ 
0th 
an 


Fam 


living 1s 


parents 


institution, 


‘ ” 
ille, 


Schneider 
of this 


with the 


child 


Maison de 


has 
help 


FIG 


it 


1s 


trom 


W ho 


founded 


who 
carec 


Fami 


one parent 


take caré 


at i 


OWNING 


the 


are 


located 


are 


to be orphaned ‘ 


taken 


’ 
i 


; 


utmost 
nas 
7 
t 
Ile’’ 
rit 
, 
living 
*) if 


f 


1907 
mortality 
while it 
entire 


si 


a 
and 


company 


Du 


During the 
to 1910 the 
740 per 
was 10 


department. 


was 


» untortunate 
either one or 
care of by 
Maison de 
supported by 


The 
n is worked 


whole 


care for detail. 
neither parent 
entirely at “La 
the one who 
who is able to 


spends only its 


and 
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FIG. 4—SONS OF STEEL PLANT WORKMEN AT A SCHNEIDER SCHOOL 


is taken home at night. The insti- 
tution feeds it, but the parent clothes 
it. In case the surviving parent is, 
for some recognized reason, unable 
to take any part in the child’s sup- 
port, the institution accepts the bur- 
den of its support entirely, but at no 
time does it attempt to cut the child 
completely off from association with 
the parent on this account. The par- 
ent has free access to the institu- 
tion to visit the child, or the child 
can spend the week ends with the 
parent and at any time that improved 
conditions warrant it, the parent can 
remove the child to his home. Be- 
cause the mothers who have little 
children at “La Maison de Famille” 
generally bring them to the home in 
the morning as they start out for 
their day’s work, and call for them 
at night, the institution serves also, 
in a sense, as a school for mothers, 
for at these times they incidentally 
acquire considerable knowledge on the 
care of children. 

The health of the children is the 
object of special attention, and be- 
fore their admission they are sub- 
mitted to a medical examination. 
The result of the examination deter- 
mines the treatment they are to re- 
ceive, and three months of care 
generally brings about a complete 
transformation in a sickly child. The 
children- are constantly under the 
care of a doctor and a sick child is 
immediately removed to the hospital 
if its illness proves to be severe 

In 1836, out of a population of 
3,117 inhabitants more than 300 chil- 
dren of both sexes at Creusot received 
no education. Realizing that mental 
care was in its way as necessary 
as physical, the Schneiders at this 


————————— 


time founded a primary and secondary 
school for the male children of the 
employes of the works. They also 
promised to establish a girls’ school 
at a later date. The general ex- 
penses of the school were to be cov- 
ered partly by a fund provided by 
the Schneiders and partly by the 
fees of the pupils. These were made 
low enough so that they were not a 
burden to the parents, but merely 
served to stimulate their interest in 
the progress made by the children. 
For pupils who specially distinguished 
themselves in their work, or for those 
who were unable to pay the usual 
amount, the fees were lowered. At 
first the schools were not well pat- 
ronized, but gradually the _ interest 





FIG. 5—-EMPLOYES’ DAUGHTERS ARE 
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became more general and in 1873 the 
organization attained its present form 
In 1912 the school consisted of thre« 
elementary groups, consisting of 13 
classes with 600 pupils; a preparatory 
group of four classes with 200 pupils; 
a special group of 10 classes with 
450 pupils; and finally “le cours 
superieur’, which comprises a _ three 
year course of study Views of 
classes in these schools are shown 
in Figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

These various classes have an ag 
gregate scholastic population of mor« 
than 1,250 pupils All of the chil 
dren start in the elementary grades 
From there those who show spécial 
ability are transferred to the special 
group where they are given instruc 
tion which compares very favorably 
with our high school course Spe 
cial emphasis is given to chemistry 
and physics, mathematics, design 
work and mechanics, although the 
course includes cultural studies as 
well. Pupils who are not considered 
eligible to the special group are placed 
in the preparatory group, where the 
cultural ‘subjects are given less atten 
tion and the _ vocational training, 
although not so advanced and com 
plete as that given to the special 
group, is of the same general descrip 
tion and fits them to enter the works 
when they complete the course. The 
position given a boy depends solely 
on the showing he has made in his 
theoretical and practical work in the 
school, and no other consideration 
has any weight. Naturally the pupils 
from the special group are given a 
preference in the matter-of positions 

Boys of the special group who 
prove themselves specially gifted con 


tinue their education in the “cours 
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superieur”’. The three years’ work 
which comprises this course of study 
is planned by the engineers of the 
Schneider works who are graduates 


of the Polytechnic school, the Paris 


School of Mines, and of other well- 
known technical schools, and is de- 
signed to give to the young people 
a good scientific and technical train- 
ing. They are likewise trained in the 
arrangement, the work, and the com- 
plex life of the shops, which they 


will some day be called upon to direct. 
included in the 
elementary 
descriptive geometry, 
algebra, analytical ge- 
mechanics, thermodynamics, 
physics, chemistry, technology, 
of the principles of civil engineering, 


studies 
French, 


Among the 


curriculum § are 
mathematics, 
trigonometry, 
ometry, 
some 


forgeand machine shop work, metal- 
lurgy of irom and steel, industrial elec- 
tricity, industrial design work, English 


and German. The lower divisions of 
the course have buildings in three 
or four different districts of the city, 
so that no child is forced to go too 
great a_ distance. Children whose 
parents are not employes at the 
Schneider works are admitted to the 


Schneider schools on payment of 


higher admission fees than those re- 
quired of the children for whom the 
schools were originally founded. 


Also there are special age limitations 
for children coming to the Schneider 
schools the schools 


With this kind of 
attached to the works, so directly that 


from municipal 


school directly 
pupils in the special and preparatory 
called student-workers, 
their practical experience in 


groups are 
and get 
the shops 
to say that 
not 


themselves, it is needless 
the Schneider 


have to 


company 


does bother with the 
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A WORKSHOP WHERE APPRE 


Of course 


problem. The question 
shall we get our skilled 
has not yet appeared on 


this situa 


applies to the  before-the-war 
How affairs will be after 

ar remains to be seen, but if 
solved anew 


at that 


the 


time, 


effective 


established. 


In 


a girls’ school 


it 


syst 


accordance 


was 


will be no fault of 


em which has been 


with their promise, 


organized shortly 


after the boys’ school was started on 


its successful 


are 


mestic 


given a 


car 


complete 


science s 


as successful 


boys will ve 
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as 
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the girls 


course in do- 


eer Here 


» that they may be 
home makers as the 
yread winners After 








NTICES GAIN VALUABLE EXPERIENCE 


having trained good, efficient work- 
the is to make them 
contented with their life in the shops 
In order that there may be no cause 
of grievance of which the employer is 
and which may finally 
result in trouble, the employes of 
each division of the plant are formed 
into corporations, each of which elects 
two delegates to act as intermediaries 
and the 
workmen who have the 
been on the pay- 
are eligible 
to vote this way 
the atmosphere between employe and 
kept clear and trouble- 
settled before they 


men, next move 


in ignorance, 


between the employer em- 
ployes. All 

franchise and 
the last 


for delegates. In 


have 


roll at pay day 


employer is 
disputes 
acute. 


some 


become 


Particular has been 


the 


care given to 


buildings hygienic and 
charge of 


accident 


making 
safe. An 
questions cor 


inspector has 


cerning and 


| 


fire prevention and it is his duty to 


see that the buildings are kept as free 


as possible from these dangers. On 
protective measure which is consid 
ered particularly effective is the paint 
ing of all safety guards a bright red 
The red attracts the eye, and warns 
the workman that the guarded object 
is dangerous and that, although guard 
ed, care is required in the manipula 
tion of it For the protection of the 
works, a volunteer organization has 
been formed among the workmen 
whose duty is to protect the plant 
from any danger, insid f it 
They are thoroughly trained and 
drilled at t dange 
hey w prove a sluable uid 
] i Sa i x is all 
i ty ‘ theient sol 
5 x ~ Vat 
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the people, the Schneider company 
has adopted for its motto that excel- 
lent maxim of Jules Simon, “Without 
homes there is no family; without 
family there are no morals; without 
morals there is no man; without man 
there is mo country.” With this in 
view the Schneiders in 1838 estab- 
lished a system whereby the workmen 
might start savings accounts by de- 
positing their savings with the ac- 
countant at the plant, or by simply 
adopting a plan of drawing only a 
portion of their wages, the rest being 
left with the accountant. By this 
means the men were helped to acquire 
money with which to establish homes. 
To further encourage the formation 
of homes, the firm made compacts 
with workers desiring to build, where- 
by the men bought their land from 


the firm at a sum well under the 
market value of property. Then the 
company agreed to lend them the 
money with which to build their 


houses. If they were unable to buy 
the land outright they were permit- 
ted to pay for it with small install- 
ments, but no money was advanced 
toward the building of the houses 
until the purchasers held clear titles 
to the land. The workmen planned 
and arranged for the erection of their 
own homes, this serving to give thema 
much keener interest in them than if 
they bought the houses, planned and 
built by some ene else, and probably 
identical in design with a whole row 


of other houses. Figs. 1, 2 and 3 
are illustrations of Schneider em- 
ployes’ homes. 


The Schneider company, until 1870, 
kept its own stores at which its em- 
were able to purchase goods 
lower rate than at the local 

Finally the merchants - of 
Creusot protested against this and 
the company stores were closed 
Later the workers themselves, 
ing to obtain their supplies 
cheaply, established co - operative 
stores. These have very 
cessful and in some cases the 
have extended their operations to in- 
clude a system of mutual insurance 
on a small scale. 

All forms of sport are encouraged 
among the employes and the Schnei- 
der establishment has always been 
very active in the building of parks 
pleasure places in general 
Societies for the encouragement of 
different forms of sport have grown 
up, including among others the fenc- 
ing club, the gymnasium club, the 
rowing club, etc. 

Excellent medical 
vided. The hospital, which was start- 
ed at the same time as the schools 
and is supported with them from the 
fund set aside for that purpose in 


ployes 
at a 


stores. 
desir- 
more 


been suc- 


stores 


and of 


service is pro- 
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1838, is fitted out with the most up- 
to-date equipment. A staff of doc- 
tors is attached to the plant and the 
workers are able to call on them fof 
free consultation. This privilege is 
also extended to the members of the 
employe’s family, that is, to his wife, 
dependent parents, and children under 
the age of 12 years. If the children 
are members of the Schneider schools 
after that age they are still eligible 
for free treatment. The employe is 
accorded free treatment at the Schnei- 


der hospital The members of his 
family, however, are charged the 
small sum of one franc, or about 20 
cents, a day. 


There are also various mutual bene- 
fit societies which receive the moral 
and material aid of the company. 
The same sum which serves as a sup- 
port for the school and hospital is 
used also to provide for workers 
who have been hurt or whose health 
has in some way been injured by 
their occupation. A portion of it is 
also set aside to assure pensions to 
the widows and orphans of workers 
“who perished through their work 
at the plant”. 

Finally, as a fitting climax to this 
long list of benefits provided by this 
great steel company for its employes, 
find the home for the men and 
women who grown too old to 
longer support themselves. The 
firm bears the expenses 
the aid of small regular 
the workers them- 


we 
have 
any 
Schneider 
of this with 
payments from 
selves. 

These same plans for the welfare 
of the workmen are carried on at 
other of the Schneider plants in addi- 
tion to the one at Creusot, the only 
difference being in method of organi- 
and administration in different 
places. For the customs among 
poorer classes in France change wit! 
the change in location, and the or- 
ganization which proved very 
cessful in one place might be 
unpopular in another. The Schnei- 
der company has been wise enough to 


zation 


the 


suc- 


most 





take this into consideration and to 

plan their work accordingly 
Book Review 

Selling Your Services; board. 176 

pages, 544x8% inches; published by 


The Sales Service Co., and furnished 
by The lron Trade Review, for $1.00 net 


The most effective methods of em- 
ploying labor is a _ problem whose 
solution has occupied a _ position f 
increasing importance in the _  atten- 


tion of the industrial public in recent 
years. How to get a satisfactory po- 
sition, a subject closely akin to the first 
one and with an equal need of éxposi- 
tion, unfortunately, has played the poor 


relation in respect to the notice give 
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it. The book under consideration offers 
itself as a remedy for this omission. 
Each man has capabilities which make 
some particular form of occupation 
more acceptable than others to him. In 
the words of the book, “An axiom of 
life is that a man will be most success- 
ful in that field of work which he loves 
best.” “Selling Your Services” attempts 
to make clear to the reader how he 
can discover this special field for which 
his talents fit him, and, having dis- 
covered it, how he can locate and secure 
work of the type he desires. The first 
step is to get, or keep, as the case may 
be, some kind of work, whether it 
chances to be of the most congenial 
type or not. The idea being that an em- 
ployer looks with more favor on the 
man with a job who wishes to better his 
position than:on the man without a job 
who, therefofe, has to make bothersome 
explanations »about why he is in that 
condition. Ef opportunity for bene- 
ficial change exists in the company with 
which the person ambitious for ad- 
vancement finds himself, he is advised 
to stay with that company, as a reputa- 
tion for “loyalty” is a great 
asset to a man. l 


business 
If no such chance does 


exist, then the means for locating a po- 
sition which will prove _ satisfactory 
must be investigated and the proper 


persons must be communicated with. It 
is always considered in better taste not 
to seek employment from a competitor 
of your present employer 
work is of a type which precludes your 
entering allied industries. 

How to find the new position is next 
it is to be located by 
wanted” adver- 
concerning 


unless your 


considered If 
“situation 
advice 


means of a 
tisement, good 
the form of the advertisement is given 
If the answering a “help 
wanted” advertisement, equally valuable 
instructions given concerning the 
letter of application. The letter written 
and the visit made, the applicant is ad- 
vised to keep himself in the mind of 
the men from whom he desires employ- 
ment until he gets the position or hears 
that it is no longer available. The vari- 
ous follow-up methods are described and 


very 
applicant is 


are 


discussed 


The Story of Steel, written by 
Donald Wilhelm and copyrighted by 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
is designed to’meet the needs of the 
business man who is interested in 
the production of iron and steel, but 
who does not care to be encumbered 
with statistics or involved technical 
terms. The various phases of produc- 
tion are described in an entertaining 
fashion so that the reader obtains a 
clear impression of the methods pursued 
in converting the ore into finished iron 
and steel products. The book has 64 8 


x ll-inch pages and 832 illustrations. 











Weldless Tires for Engine Wheels 


The High Grade Product Used on Modern Locomotives Represents the Fruits of Nearly 
a Century's Progress—Co-operation Between Producer and Consumer 
Has Been the Stepping Stone to Reliability and Service 


N THE infancy of railroads, the 
I tracks consisted of flat bars of iron, 
spiked or bolted to the upper sur- 
faces of longitudinal timbers, which, in 
turn, rested upon masonry foundations. 
Stone blocks installed for this purpose 
on the old Germantown & Norristown 
railroad, now the Chestnut Hill branch 
of the Philadelphia & Reading, were to 
be seen for many years on the right-of- 
way, north of what is now Wayne Junc- 
tion, Philadelphia. The “cornerstone” of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad was laid 
April 4, 1828, and the first locomotive in 
America was built by Peter Cooper at 
the St. Clair Works, Baltimore, in 1829, 
“to demonstrate its adaptability to a 
curved road.” It is believed that the 
first successful locomotive was built in 
Philadelphia by Tyler & Baldwin in 1832 
for the Germantown & Norristown rail- 
road. Rufus Tyler and Matthias Bald- 
win were brothers-in-law; the latter’s 
name will be identified with American 
locomotives until locomotives are for- 
gotten. 
The wheels on these first locomotives, 
designed to run on this primitive rail, 
were shod with plain iron bands, bent 


and welded. The flanges consisted of 


separate iron bands, bent  sidewise, 
welded, and bolted to the sides of the 
wooden fellies, or rims. 
The First Tires Were Crude 
Before many years had elapsed the 
tires were fabricated of iron bands, 


rolled in one piece with the flange pro- 
jection on the side. The tire for each 
wheel was bent and welded and subse- 
quently attached to the wheel center by 
shrinkage, bolts, rivets and various me- 
chanical devices 

Germany is generally given the credit 
for first making such tires of steel with- 
out a weld, the ingot being cast solid, 
flattened, punched and subsequently spun. 


or rolled, on rolling milis designed for 


the purpose. Similar, or perhaps the 
same, mills had previqusly been used 
for “rounding up” the bent and welded 
iron tires. There is a tradition that 


weldless steel tires were made in_ the 


same manner in England about the time 
their manufacture being at- 
in Germany, 


that was 
tempted but 
records of this practice in England at so 


trustworthy 


A paper presented at the recent New York 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
: The author, Guilli 
is assistant to the vice president, 


em Aertser 


Midvale 


BY GUILLIAEM AERTSEN 
date are not readily available. 

As early as 1853 the German process 
was exploited, and before 1860 weldless 
steel tires were being turned out in 
considerable quantities there and in 
England. The popularity of these tires 
seems to have been instantaneous, 
their being not 
to superior wearing qualities and accur- 
finish but increase in 


early a 


success due only 


acy of also to 


safety. 
Crucible Process Used 


Steel for tires was originally made in 
the crucible exclusively and the prin- 
cipal German maker had been engaged 
in their manufacture for many 
sending them to all parts of the world, 
before he ventured to tires 
made from open-hearth steel or- 
dinary practice was to cast 
ingots, poured from the top into cast- 
iron molds of great variety of shapes 
The popular mold was pear-shaped, or 
the frustum of a cone with the small 
end up; this was for the purpose of re- 
ducing the area affected by shrinkage 
The ingots were subsequently flattened 


years, 


introduce 
The 
individual 


under a steam hammer, a small hole 
punched in the resultant slab, or disk, 
and this hole enlarged by hanging the 


punched disk on the horn, or beak, of 
the anvil, or lower die, on which it was 
rotated the struck suc- 
cessive blows on the outer edge. Dur- 
ing this operation, the flange, where one 
was required, was roughly shaped. After 
this operation, the “beaked bloom,” as 
it was called in England, was rolled to 
required dimensions in the tire mill. 


while hammer 


Some of these early tire mills seem 
two-high bar 
the rolls 
from the 


horizontal 
extending 
farthest 


to have been 
mills altered by 
through the housing 
and hanging the tire on this ex- 
Many 
, 


this idea in designing new tire mills; the 


engine 


manufacturers followed 


tension 


rolls were horizontal and the tire was in 


the air while rolling 


It is interesting to note that even in 
these early days, tire manufacturers 
realized the improvement in quality that 

Lt 


would be secured were it possible 


tires in long ingo 


cast material for ; 

cutting each into several blocks, one for 

each. tire, and discarding the upper por 

tior As early as 1864, an English 
._* , 

patent ering this was taken 

I iC ] vas be ut int f r 


A subsequent patent avoided the loss in 
sawdust by using, instead of saws, cir- 
cular shears, or disks, the ingot being 
previously heated. These revolving 
disks were carried upon a shaft which, 
in turn, was supported at either end in 
eccentric revolved by spur 
gearing so as to feed the shaft and its 
disks toward the center of the ingot 
until the cut was completed, when they 
were lifted to clear it. The hot ingot 
was supported by two corrugated rollers, 
driven, thus causing it to revolve. The 
shaft bearing the disks could also be 
driven either by separate gears or by the 
friction between the disks and the 
revolving ingot. The records do not 
show how successful this process was, 
but it seems to embody several ideas 
perfected by the next generation. 

To avoid scrap in punching, a method 
was proposed in which a sharp-pointed 
instead of a _ flat-pointed punch 
was used. Ingots were top-cast 
in conical molds, small end up, the neck 
being closed after pouring by a plate 
clamped or cottered down upon it 
Dead-melted steel did not seem to be 
expected in tire ingots 


Difficulties 


bushings 


Early 


The pioneers appear to have had great 
difficulty, at first, in punching, in a slab 
or upset ingot, a hole sufficiently large 
to admit the horn of the beaking anvil 
One of the early methods was to drive 
a cutter, or wedge, about 34 inch thick 
through the slab and afterward stretch 
and enlarge this slit by the introduction 


of tapered punches or mandrels. After 
this difficulty was overcome and the 
practicability of punches of circular 
cross-section proved, it seems to have 
been good practice if the four opera- 
tions of upsetting, punching, beaking 
and rolling could be accomplished in 
four heats 

In the United States, prior to 1867, 
there were one or two mills designed 
for rolling, or rounding-up, iron tires 
The manufacture of weldless steel tires 
had not yet been attempted In that 
year, a member of an English family 
which had been long identified with the 
manufacture of cutlery, was induced 
by some Philadelphia capitalists to come 
to that city and establish a tire plant 
From that beginning, 50 years ago, has 
sprung, directly or indirectly, all the 


America 


‘ ‘ , 
\* hect ’ 4 ste, 


was employed 
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furnace 
per- 


exclusively. The open-hearth 
was at that time not sufficiently 
fected to justify its use for such pur- 
pose, although but a few years elapsed 
before it practically supplanted the 
crucible for this specialty. 

At first, ingots of circular cross-sec- 
tion were poured from the top in cast- 
iron open molds, one ingot for each tire. 
To insure accurate weights pouring was 
stopped when the level of the fluid metal 
reached a chalk mark on the inside of 
the mold. Subsquently these molds were 
improved by the introduction of a cast- 
iron stopper, or heavy disk hung on the 
inside at the required height. This 
stopper, having a vent at its center to 
permit the air to escape, was suspended 
from a spider attached to the mold. 
After some years, top-casting was aban- 
doned and all ingots were poured from 
the bottom. Still later, the practice of 
casting individual ingots, one for each 
tire, was replaced by the practice of 
casting long ingots, each of which was 
sliced cold into as many blocks as neces- 
sary and the top portion, enough to 
eliminate all danger from segregation 
and pipe, discarded. The advantage of 
this practice is self-evident. The slicing 
operation is stopped before the center 
of the ingot is reached, the remaining 
core being broken, so that the fracture 


at the center of the ingot can be ex- 
amined. 
In those early days, furnaces for 


heating high-carbon steel, as tire metal 
then were crude, and 
circular cross-section of the ingots 
Consequently, it 


was considered, 
the 
added to the difficulty. 
was thought necessary to give the ingots 
a preliminary, or “saddening” heat. 
They were charged into a comparatively 
cold furnace, brought slowly to a dull 
red heat, transferred to another hotter 
furnace and brought to the temperature 
necessary for punching. After this 
operation they were allowed to become 
reheated and beaked; again 
become cold; reheated and 


cold; 
allowed to 
rolled. 

In a tire works with modern equip- 
ment, the sliced block is heated very 
slowly in a continuous furnace, 
punched, beaked (when necessary) and 
rolled, without being allowed to become 


upset, 


cold at any intermediate stage. The 
various operations are performed at a 
press, or hammers, and two or three 
mills, the partly finished bloom being 


transferred from one to the other with 
no appreciable loss of heat during the 
transfer. The results of this method are 
eminently satisfactory, the metal being 
continuously worked from the high forg- 
ing heat to the proper temperature at 
which it should be laid down to cool. 
Rolling tires differs from other roll- 
ing operations in one important par- 
ticular not always appreciated by those 
unfamiliar with the details of the opera- 
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tion. In rail, structural or bar mills the 
billet is led from one pass to another, 
each designed to deliver the cross-sec- 
tion best suited for that following 
Thus, in well-designed rolls there should 
be no risk of tearing or pulling the 


metal or setting up strains in one part 
of the section because its reduction has 
been less rapid than that of the adjoin- 
ing section. On the other hand, in a 
tire, or other ring (except 
possible to transfer from one mill to an- 
other), it is almost always necessary to 
the 


tire 


when it is 


same 
there- 


accomplish the reduction in 
pass, without removing the 
from, the reduction in the section being 
accomplished by forcing the rolls closer 
together while the metal is still between 
them. Any one familiar with ordinary 
rolling-mill practice will appreciate the 
difficulties this involves, and these diffi- 
culties are aggravated by the fact that 
in tires we are dealing with the cubical 
contents of the entire ring, not with the 


its cross-section alone 


of Tire Mills 


area of 
Design 


The old tire mills were designed for tires 
of comparatively small diameter and thin 
sections and usually consisted of only 
four rolls, two of which might be called 
working rolls and two, guide rolls. One 
working rolls, the main roll, 

turned to 
of the tire, 


of these 
contained a single box 
fit the contour of the outside 


pass, 


the contour including the tread and 
flange with the front and back faces 
contiguous thereto. The other work- 


ing roll, the pressure roll, was turned to 
coincide with the bore of the tire, being 
of exact width to enter the box pass in 
the main roll. One of working 
rolls, usually the main roll, was rotated, 
or driven, by the engine, its bearings re- 
maining stationary; the other working 
roll, usually the pressure roll, was ro- 
tated by friction between its periphery 
and the inside of the bloom as the latter 
with the main roll 
the 

slide, 


these 


rotated by friction 
The bearings 
roll were carried on & 
operated by hydraulic or screw 

toward the 


supporting pressure 
which, 
power, 
advanced as required main 
roll, thus reducing the opening between 
the two and the the 
bloom or tire being 
guide rolls merely served to preserve the 


cross-section of 


rolled. The two 


circularity of the tire by bearing against: 


two points on its circumference equidis- 
tant the roll They were 


driven only by between the 


from main 


friction tire 


carried back 


and themselves and were 
and forth on slides or carriages oper- 
ated by screw or hydraulic power 

The more modern mills have four 


guide rolls touching the tire at four in- 
points; they have a 
that 


two 
similar to 


stead of at 
pressure roll 
above except that its face is longer than 
the width of the bloom or tire being 
rolled; and they also have roll 


described 


a main 
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shallow box pass 
which not overlap the 
front aand back faces of the tire, and in 
two horizontal rolls, one 
driven by 
raised and 
power. 


containing a _ very 


does cover or 
addition, have 
power, the other 
the latter being 
lowered by screw or hydraulic 
With this universal type of mill, 
sure is brought upon the section of the 
from all four with beneficial 
These modern mills are, as may 
substantial and 


driven by 
friction, 

pres- 
tire sides, 
results. 
be imagined, 
powerful than their predecessors. As a 
result the quality as well as the quan- 
tity of work turned out in more satis- 


more 


factory. 

Many changes, great though gradual, 
have occurred in the demands made by 
consumers upon tire manufacturers since 
the birth of the industry, and, as might 
be expected, most of these are for the 
better. The standardization of 
and diameters insures more satisfactory 


sections 


deliveries and eliminates many causes of 
error. The “mileage guarantee,” usual 


in the early days, is now seldom de- 
manded and still more seldom granted 
Railroad-operating men appreciate that 
there are important factors affecting the 
hardships inflicted upon locomotive driv- 
ing tires which can seldom be calculated, 
foreseen, and 
Safety can be de- 
manded and secured. Wearing qualities 
better be considered among the 
general results. Locomotive driving 
tires have sometimes shown abnormal 
wearing qualities, being apparently in- 
destructible, and yet the efficiency of the 
locomotive shod with them has been re- 
duced to a minimum by loss of tractive 


more seldom never ob- 


served or recorded. 


would 


power. 


One of the successful manu- 
tacturers in Europe in the early days 
guaranteed that all the out 


from his establishment would do a cer- 


most 


tires sent 
tain amount of work before any repairs 
them. This 
guarantee was based upon the weight of 
It simply meant that for every 


were placed upon mileage 
the tire. 
pound of metal in the tire it would run 
113 
in practice in those days, when the effect 
of brake the 
light, and practically the only difference 
their 


miles. This probably worked well 


action was nil, loads were 


in tires was their diameter, sec- 
tion and the service to which they were 
the The 
tire, larger in diameter though equal in 
thickness, 


smaller competitor, their lives being di- 


subjected being same heavier 


would naturally outwear its 


rectly proportional to their weights 
In few specialties of the steel indus- 
try have producers and consumers 


worked so harmoniously in endeavoring 


the product, 


to improve the quality « 
be made, 


1870 and 


and a comparison, could one 


between tires manufactured in 


those turned out today, would prove that 


this co-operative labor has not been ir 


vain and without noteworthy results 
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Novel Air Furnaces Conserve Labor 


New Melting Units in the Buffalo Plant of the American Radiator Co. Are 
Designed to Eliminate Skimming of the Slag and 
to Simplify the Process of Charging 


HEN _ experienced 


foundrymen are told that 


malleable 


a large air furnace can be 
charged by two men and a craneman, 
that the laborious skimming of slag 
may be eliminated, and that the life 
of brick in the flues can be lengthened 
considerably by employing a properly 
designed furnace, they invariably ex- 
press a sincere doubt as to the pos- 
sibility of such an achievement. The 
belief that awkward methods of charg 
ing and back-breaking skimming are 
necessary evils of the malleable in- 
dustry has become so firmly in- 
trenched, that the mind of the aver- 
age founder rebels at the thought of 
a revolutionary change in the operat- 
ing methods. For that reason, the 
practice outlined in this article will 
undoubtedly prove a_ revelation § to 
many who cling to the old ideas. 

The malleable foundry of the Amer 
ican Radiator Co., in which these un 
usual developments have been made, 
is the outcome of a determination to 
broaden the scope of the company’s 
plants to include the manufacture of 
nipple blanks and other malleable cast- 
ings required in making radiators and 
boilers. The first result of this policy 
was the erection in 1912 of a malleable 


foundry in Germany. This plant had 
a daily capacity of 10 tons, and en- 
abled’ the American company to fur- 
nish its European plants with mallea- 
ble castings at a cost far below that 


of imported fittings from America, 
which were subject to high duties 
The absence in Europe of black-heart 
iron, compelled American manufactur- 
ers to obtain their malleable require- 
ments from the United States or 
to erect European plants. The Ameri 
can Radiator Co. and the Internation 
al Harvester Co. were the first to 
adopt this method of overcoming the 
high duties imposed on American- 
made products. 


War Balks Plans in Germany 


The German plant was in full opera 
tion and a second and much larger 
one was in the course of construction 
when the war intervened in August, 
1914, necessitating the immediate ces- 
sation of activities. With the opera- 
tion of European factories completely 
balked, attention was focused upon 
the erection of a plant in America, 
and in 1915 ground was broken at 
Buffalo, for a malleable foundry to 
supply the radiator and boiler plants 
in the United States and Canada with 
malleable fittings. The general build 
ing layout and all furnaces, ovens and 
special equipment were designed by 
Harry E. Kies, manager of the mal 
leable department, who also built and 
operated the European plant 

The buildings were designed with a 
view of getting all of the light and 
ventilation obtainable in modern foun- 
dry construction. Careful considera- 


tion was given to the cycle of opera 
tions to eliminate unnecessary handling 
of castings in their movement from 
one department to another. Special 
equipment was designed and built to 
do away with much of the hot and 
hard work usually found in a mallea 
ble plant. 

rhe total floor space, not including 
the storage sheds, is 81,000 square 
feet The roof construction consists 
of a 32-foot monitor extending east 
and west through the entire length of 
the main building. From this monitor, 
high bays 20 feet wide and 20 feet 
apart extend to the north and south 
walls. This arrangement provides for 
the distribution of light to all paris 
of the building. The side walls of 
the monitor and bays are about five 
feet high, and are equipped with sash 
pivoted at top and bottom, so that 
they swing vertically, giving almost 
a 100 per cent opening for ventilation 
when desired 

The roof at its highest point in the 
monitor is 21 feet from the floor, the 
lowest point on the sides being 19 
feet from the floor. This provides 
ample head room for a five-ton crane 
which travels the full length of the 
east and west central bay, and serves 
the melting furnaces. 

Fig. 8 is a plan view of the plant 
The molding floors and melting de- 
partment occupy the main portion of 
the building, and are separated from 





FIG. 1—ONE OF THE 30-TON AIR FURNACES INSTALLED IN THE BUFFALO 
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the cleaning, inspection, annealing and 
shipping departments by four-foot cur- 
tain walls, as indicated in the draw- 
ing. It will be noted that the cast- 
ings move in a straight line in pass- 


‘ing from the molding floors to the 


shipping room. This feature has been 
an important factor in lowering the 
cost of operation, and since it reduces 
the amount of labor required for 
handling castings, it has been an un- 
usually valuable asset in these times 
of labor scarcity. 


Construction of Buildings 


The main building, as well as the 
auxiliary buildings are of steel, con- 
crete and brick construction with 
three-inch booktile roofs. The mold- 
ing floor is of red brick with the 
exception of the area near the fur- 
naces, which is of clay. The cleaning, 
inspection and annealing departments 
are equipped with hexagon wood block 
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of two, the third furnace now in- 
stalled being the first of a second 
group to be completed when the vol- 
ume of business necessitates a fourth 
unit. The furnaces of each group are 
laid out so that the rear walls are 
about seven feet apart, and the flues 
are laid parallel from the furnaces to 
a common stack, as shown in Fig. 8% 
The air pipes lead from a Sturtevant 
fan in a corner of the core room, un- 
der the molding floor to a point near 
the fire box of each furnace where 
the pipes divide, part of the blast 
going into the ash pit and the other 
part being carried to six distributing 
nozzles over the wind bung. The pipe 
leading to the blast nozzles is equipped 
with an air gate and has a bolted 
joint which provides an easy means 
of disconnecting and removing the 
pipe whenever it is necessary to 
change or repair the wind bung. 
Coal is supplied to the firebox 


577 
causes acave-in. These wide bungs hav- 


less three bricks in the same tier give 
way, the arch cannot become loosened. 
The gradual shrinkage of fire 
which is characteristic of all 
is compensated in this design by ad- 
justing screws which take up the con- 
traction of the brick from time to 
time. 


Design Aids Charging 
The heavy type of bung aids ma- 


case of furnaces whose bungs are 
made up of a single course of’ fire 
brick. Charges are made up in 
rectangular-shaped boxes equipped 
with a simple tripping device which 
allows the charge to pass out through 
the bottom. Each charging box con- 
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FIG. 3—DRAWING SHOWING METHOD OF BUILDING-UP BUNGS FOR 30-TON AIR FURNACE 


floors. The core room, pattern shop 
and pattern storage room, locker 
room and shipping department have 
concrete floors. The floor line is 24 
inches above the rails of the railroad 
sidings. 

The most notable feature of this 
malleable foundry is the design of the 
melting equipment, which consists of 
three 30-ton air furnaces. These fur- 
naces differ from the common type 
in that all air piping and discharge 
flues are under the molding floor of 
the foundry, permitting a clear run- 
way over the furnace for a charging 
crane. One furnace is held in reserve, 
enabling repair work to be done dur- 
ing working hours. 

Fig. 2 is an erection drawing of 
one of the furnaces. The over-all di- 
mensions are approximately as fol- 
lows: Width, 10 feet six inches; 
length, 45 feet; height above floor line 
(front), seven feet, (back), six feet. 
The furnaces are arranged in groups 


through three fire doors at a height 
of about three feet from the floor line. 
The center line of the wind pipe is 
about nine feet from the fire box end 
of the furnace and the nozzles enter 
the bung at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees. Tap hole spouts and pour-back 
basins are provided on both sides of 
the furnace, and a slag spout, 
and two skim-hole doors are on the 
left-hand side. Each tap-hole spout 
is arranged for two tap-holes, one 
above the other, enabling the furnace- 
man to draw off the hottest iron first. 


Design of Bungs 


The bungs used on this type of fur- 
nace are unusual in that they are 
made up of 3% courses of brick 
instead of one, as in common practice. 
Fig. 3 clearly shows how this type 
of bung is constructed. Many failures 
of bungs are caused by the deteriora- 
tion of a single brick which loosens 
the other bricks in the arch and 


tains about 4,000 pounds, and is easily 
handled by the five-ton crane already 
mentioned. The craneman with the 
assistance of two floor men can easily 
charge one of the 30-ton furnaces, 
and this feature is one of the best 
recommendations for the efficiency of 
the method of charging permitted by 
this design of furnace. 

It will be noted in Fig. 2 that a 
space of six inches is left between 
the third and fourth bungs from the 
rear of the furnace. This arrange- 
ment serves as a damper, just behind 
the rear bridge wall, and so effectively 
cools the hot gases that second-grade 
fire brick is used in the flues with 
satisfactory results. Moreover, none 
of the bungs back of this air space 
have ever been renewed, showing that 
the six-inch air space actually per- 
forms its function in a remarkably 
efficient manner. 

The side walls at the rear of this 
furnace differ from those of the com- 








4—A VIEW IN THE HARD IRON 
CLEANING DEPARTMENT 


FIG. 


mon type. It has been the customary 
practice to taper them down to a con- 
tracted flue, thereby narrowing the 
furnace very materially at the back 
bridge wall. In this particular fur- 
nace the walls are parallel from front 
to rear, and it is believed that this 
arrangement has had a beneficial in- 
fluence on the life of the fire brick in 
the side walls and flues. 


Skimming is Eliminated 


In operating the furnace, a number 
of hide-bound foundry rules, deeply 
rooted in the traditions of the mal- 
leable industry, have been completely 
ignored. The most notable exception 
to accepted practice is the method of 
handling the slag. Instead of skim- 
ming it from the surface of the iron, 
it is allowed to remain in the furnace 
until all of the iron is poured, when 
it is drawn off through the slag spout. 
When the slag has been run onto the 
floor of the foundry, the bottom of 
the furnace is practically clean, and 
there is no accumulation of cold slag 
to be removed before the charge for 


the next heat can be put in. More- 
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loss of iron accompanying 
skimming is avoided. Under this 
method of operation the ratio of 
melt to fuel charge is 3 to 1, based 
on the figures covering operation for 
a period of one year. A heat of W 
tons can be melted in from 10 to 12 
hours. 


over, the 


Advantage of Slag Covering 
Naturally this method of operation 
raises a question as to the part played 
by the blanket of slag over the iron. 
Many founders claim that the melting 
efficiency must be reduced because of 
the resistance offered by the slag. 
Sponsors for the new type of furnace 
admit the truth of this claim, but 
insist that whatever heat is lost in 
penetrating the layer of slag is com- 
pensated by the advantages of this 
covering. One of the greatest factors 
in favor of the new practice is the 
elimination of heat losses due to the 
frequent opening of the skim doors of 
furnaces of the type. Much 
of the heat imparted to the metal in 
an air furnace is due to radiation from 
the walls of the furnace. When the 


common 


FIG. S—-MOTOR FAN AND FLUES IN THE POWDERED COAL PLANT 
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FIG. 6—ONE OF THE LARGE ANNEALING OVENS SHOWING ANNEALING POTS—POWDERED COAL IS USED FOR FUEL 


FIG. 7—A CORNER IN THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT—TUMBLING BARRE! \NI NG rTANDS ARE SHOWN 
IN BACKGROUND 
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skim doors are open, heat is absorbed 
instead of radiated, and the heat loss 
chargeable to this cause is even great- 
er than that due to the resistance of 
the layer of slag, according to the 
belief of persons who favor the new 
method of handling the slag. 

Another advantage of the slag cov- 
ering is its ability to hold the heat 
after it is ready to tap, without ma- 
terially changing the analysis of the 
ism; This is sometimes occasioned 
when ‘there are not a sufficient num- 
ber of, molds on the floor for the 
heat, making it necessary to allow 
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lutely prevents the accidental flow of 
slag from the furnace. The metal cas- 
ing over this sand is removed just 
before the last iron is run off, and 
after the sand is pushed out of the 
way, the hole is tapped in the usual 
way. 

Most of the molding is done on 
hand and power squeezers, while a 
number of different castings are mold- 
ed on benches. After the castings 
are shaken-out, they are taken to the 
hard iron cleaning room, which is 
adjacent to the molding floors. The 
equipment in this department consists 
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The inspected castings pass to the 
floor of the annealing department. 
Here a novel device has been intro- 
duced to enable the men to pack the 
castings in annealing pots more care- 
fully. In many malleable plants it is 
customary to pile annealing pots three 
or four high, and it is impossible for 
the men to use much care in packing 
the third or fourth pot, because they 
are so high from the floor that cast- 
ings cannot be conveniently placed in 
them. This trouble has been eliminat- 
ed by using hydraulic lifts or ele- 
vators which enable the workmen to 
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FIG, 8—PLAN VIEW 


the molders more time for preparing 
molds. On several occasions heats have 
been held for several hours, and the 
fact that the iron was in perfect con- 
dition when it was poured is thought 
to be due to the slag. 

Fig. 1 is a view of furnace No. 1, 
taken just before the heat was tapped. 
The air space near the rear of the 
furnace is clearly shown, and the 
absence of overhead flues is notice- 
able. The box-shaped projection at 
the right of the tapping spout is a 
bank of sand enclosing the slag spout. 
This is a safety precaution, and abso- 
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OF MALLEABLE FOUNDRY SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF DIFFERENT 
FACILITATE THE MOVEMENT OF CASTINGS 


of two sand-blast barrels and dust 
collecting apparatus, and six tumbling 
barrels, shown in Fig. 4, which is 
a view of part of the cleaning room. 
Only a few feet from the line of 
tumbling barrels is a row of inspec- 


tion benches. Every casting is in- 
spected before it is annealed. When 
it is considered that 75,000 nipple 


blanks and 20 tons of general castings 
are made each day, and that these 
pieces range in weight from less than 
one ounce up to several pounds, it 
will be realized that the inspection is 
an important feature of foundry work. 











DEPARTMENTS TO 


adjust the height of the pots to their 
convenience. This simple device has 
removed much of the back-breaking 
work formerly connected with this 
operation and has resulted in better 
castings, for the packing can be per- 
formed much more carefully under 
the improved conditions. 

The annealing ovens are arranged 
in a line at the south of the large 
room in the main building. The walls 
of each oven have an air space of 


4% inches between the course of brick 
for insulating purposes. The doors 
are of the same construction and 
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are handled by means of an electric 
crane. The annealing pots are placed 
in the furnace by a steam-driven charg- 
ing machine. One of the ovens is 
shown in Fig. 6. 

The annealing ovens are heated by 
powdered coal delivered to the an- 
nealing room through flues from a 
pulverizing plant. Fig. 5 is a view of 
one corner of the pulverizing plant 
showing the fan and motor which 
furnishes the blast for carrying the 
powdered fuel to the storage bins 
over the annealing ovens. Dry coal 
is fed directly to the grinding mill, 
while moist coal passes through a 
coal-fired drying apparatus and then 
into the grinder. Suction from a fan 
draws the fine particles of coal up 
into the flues and carries them into 
large rectangular receptacles over the 
annealing ovens. A blast of air car- 
ries the fuel from these bins into 
burners at the rear of the ovens. 

The coal ‘pulverizing plant has a 
capacity of 5% tons per hour and 
reduces the fuel to a fineness of 85 
per cent through 200 mesh. In addi- 
tion to the powdered coal for fuel 
purposes several thousand tons of 
facing is packed in bags and delivered 
to the various plants of the American 
Radiator Co. each year. 

A small annealing oven which was 
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first built for experimental purposes 
has proved of unusual value in ex- 
pediting the movement of special or- 
ders through the shop. The time 
required for annealing castings in the 
large ovens is approximately seven 
days, while a period of three days 
is sufficient in the small furnace. This 
feature of the American malleable 
plant enables the company to turn 
out finished castings in record-break- 
ing time when its customers are hard 
pressed for malleable products. 

The soft iron cleaning department 
is equipped similarly to the hard iron 
department. A _ battery of double- 
stand grinders occupies the southeast 
corner of the shipping room. Fig. 7 
shows a corner of the soft iron clean- 
ing and inspection room. 

The sorting of the castings is ac- 
complished by selecting pieces of the 
same pattern from a long bench of 
cleaned castings and throwing them 
into rectangular boxes placed at con- 
venient intervals on the floor. A 
bench of unsorted castings is shown 
at the left in Fig. 7. Every effort 
is made to reduce the number of dif- 
ferent kinds of castings in each heat, 
but in spite of this precaution, a large 
variety of pieces always remain to be 
assorted. 

The shipping room, which runs the 
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full width of the main building also 
has storage facilities for 1,000 tons 
of nipple blanks and other castings 
for the American Radiator Co. In 
addition to making malleable fittings 
for this company, job work for many 
other manufacturers is produced. The 
average weight of the castings is 0.44 
pound, and the product consists of all 
kinds of automobile castings, wrenches, 
washing machine parts, and shelf hard- 
ware. 

Auxiliary departments which con- 
tribute to the general efficiency of the 
foundry are a pattern shop, core room, 
pattern storage room, carpenter shop, 
and forge shop. Separate lockers are 
provided for each workman and show- 
er baths have been installed. The 
offices are situated in the southwest 
corner of the building. 

The extensive laboratories of the 
American Radiator Co. located in 
the department of thermal research, 
are within a few hundred feet of the 
foundry, and offer a service rarely 
at the command of a malleable plant. 
A sample of iron from every heat is 
analyzed and tested, and a record of 
tensile strength, elongation, ductility, 
etc., is kept. These records are care- 
fully filed, and the data regarding any 
particular heat are always available 
for reference by those in charge. 


Using Pyrites Cinder in Blast Furnaces 


URING the past four years the 
D writer has used thousands of 
tons of pyrites cinder in making 
foundry and forge pig iron. Some ob- 
servations on the manner in which this 
material behaves in a blast furnace 
especially designed for the purpose 
may be of interest to manufacturers 
of pig iron. The cinder was used in 
the raw, nodulized, and sintered states. 
Pyrites cinder is produced in lump 
and fine grades by roasting pyrites 
for sulphur. Generally speaking, there 
Spanish and the domestic 
grades of both. Lump Spanish pyrites 
cinder averages about 60 per cent 
iron: about 7 per cent silica; 2 per 
cent sulphur; 0.50 per cent zinc; 0.20 
to 2.00 per cent copper, depending on 
vary- 
gold. 


are the 


locality of pyrites; lead in 
ing quantity; and silver and 
Barium and strontium have also been 
reported: 

Fine Spanish pyrites cinder analyzes 
about 58 per cent iron; 7 per cent 
silica; 3 per cent sulphur; the per- 
centage of other elements is about 
the same as in the lump cinder. The 


sulphur in both the Spanish lump 
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and fines is mostly in the form of 
sulphide. Lead, barium and strontium, 
if present, are probably in the form 
of sulphates in part. Lump domestic 
pyrites cinder, made from pyrites 
mined in Virginia and other states in 
the Appalachian range, is usually of 
a lower grade. The metallic iron 
averages around 53 per cent and the 
sulphur content is about 2.50 per cent. 
It also contains lead, zinc and precious 
metals, as well as barium. Domestic 
fines analyze about 50 per cent iron 
and the sulphur may often run up 
to 4 or 5 per cent. In both the 
domestic lump and fines more sulphur 
is present as sulphate, which makes 
it difficult to work a large percentage 
of the lump “raw” and make good pig 
iron. 
Effect of Lead 

Furnaces with large stoves that give 
a hot blast, and blowing engines that 
turnish high pressures are essential in 
handling charges containing large per- 
centages of cinder. At times, when 
the lead is high in the cinder, the 
furnace slips and the iron is dense 
and close-grained With high per- 
centages of lead and zinc, a stop at 
cast time shows gas burning around 


the tuyere noses; the uninitiated would 
believe such a condition to be due 
to water leakage. By knocking down 
a cap and raking the blow pipe, a fine 
powder, which ignites with almost 
explosive suddenness on contact with 
the air, is noted. It causes bad burns 
and it is advisable to use a long-han- 
dled scraper when investigating. This 
is supposed to be some oxide of lead 
which comes back from the hearth 
into the blow pipes when the fur- 
nace is stopped. It does not burn 
with the characteristic zinc flame. 


At such times, melted lead will 
ooze through cracks in the jackets 
and drip down in the trough or on 
the ground. The writer saved seven 
tons of this and sold it to a smelting 
company. The assay showed 67 
ounces silver and 0.4 ounces gold, and 
the precious metal content returned 
about as much as was received for 
the lead. The zine is recovered in 
flues as flakes and from dust under 
stoves and boilers. The dust under 
the last pass of an installation of 
Sterling boilers analyzed 28 per cent 
zinc and 10 per cent soluble potash 
in one instance. 

In working 


large percentages of 
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“raw” a basic slag is necessary to 
remove the sulphur. When using 37 
per cent “raw” frequently the 
will analyze over 4 per cent sulphur. 
High heats are always desirable. At 
times these high heats demand blow- 
ing engines that will blow as high as 
20 to 25 pressure. It has 
been found advisable to use high man- 


slag 


pounds 


ganese ores jn connection with large 
percentages of “raw” on the furnace 


to help control the sulphur. When 
nodules are used, the product is more 
uniform and the made 


more acid. This is because the process 


slag can be 
of nodulizing removes a part of the 
lead. A high in mag 
desirable, as the 


zinc and slag 


nesia is magnesia 
makes the slag more fluid. 

advisable to 
furnace. To 


Practice has shown it 
periodically scour the 
do this, all pyrites cinder is taken off 
the burden; then extra coke and ore 
free of lead and zinc are charged. 
The furnace is kept hot and the 
blowing engines are driven hard. The 
furnace will slip and cough for a 
time, but the cinder will sharpen and 
the iron will clear up and the grain 
come back, and when in the judgment 
of the superintendent, the scouring 
has been carried far enough, the reg- 
ular mixture is put back on. It is 
possible by extravagant use of fuel to 
hold the grain in the iron and not 
scour the furnace so often, but with 
high-priced coke and short tonnage, 
the commercial side must have careful 
attention. 

It is believed that the the 
direct cause of the close-grained iron, 


lead is 


when the furnace is not working 
properly. The heats and the blast 
pressure may be normal, but the 
number of charges will gradually be- 
come fewer per 24 hours, while the 
iron made will not always look irreg- 
ular when going down the runner, 
yet at times, it will show a smoke 
mantle from the skimmer to the end 
of the house. This smoke is a gray- 


ish brown in color, seemingly due to 
oxidation of the lead. Although the 
iron will analyze within the limits in 
silicon, sulphur and manganese, yet it 


will be entirely void of grain and 
will be weak and brash. This iron 
can be used in a mixture with other 
pig irons with open grain, and the 
resultant mixture serve the ordinary 
purposes for foundry metal, but if 
used by itself in a foundry, it will 
be weak and will make fragile cast- 
ings, 

Sinter made by the Dwight and 


Lloyd process from both foreign and 
domestic pyrites cinder appears to 
carry more zinc and lead than nodul- 
from the same 
the heat and 


is not so 


material, made 

This 
for agglomeration 
the 


ized 


cinder. is because 


time 


great in sintering process as it 
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is in the nodulizing kilns. Both sinter 


and nodules may have the same iron 
content and be equally low in sulphur, 
yet the zinc and lead, particularly the 
latter, will inevitably be lower in the 


nodules, making them more desirable 


for charging. Sinter made from flue 
dust from furnaces using lake ore is 
free of lead and therefore an entirely 
different product from sinter made 
from  pyrites-cinder fines. Pyrites- 
cinder sinter is a valuable mix for 
furnaces, but has its limitations It 


cannot be used in so large a percent 
age as the material, as al- 
ready indicated. 

The sintering machine has a 
advantage over the kiln in one re- 
spect. The machine sinters a 
dust charge and uses the waste coke 
braize from the furnace. It may be 
possible to remove the lead and zinc 
manufacture of 


nodulized 
great 


flue 


by leaching before 
the sinter, but the subject of leaching 
is without the scope of this article. 
The writer has found one point which 
is interesting in connection with the 
use of pyrites cinder. If a little mill 
cinder is used, say 6 per cent of the 


burden, the furnace will drive faster 
and will hold on grade better. The 
fuel will actually be lower per ton 


of iron over a period of 30 days when 
the mill cinder is than over a 
similar period when it is not in the 
With a small amount of mill 
more uniform 


used 


mixture. 
cinder the product is 
and the grain of the metal generally 
more open than when mill cinder is 


not used. 


Profit Sharing in United 
States 


Profit-Sharing in the 


the 


\ bulletin on 
United States, recently issued by 
United States bureau of labor statis- 
classifies forms of profit- 


tics, two 


sharing in operation in this country 


one under which distribution of a 
specific proportion of the net profits 
is made to at least one-third of the 


total number employed, including em- 


ployes in occupations other than 
executive and clerical, and the other 
a limited profit-sharing plan under 
which less than one-third of the em 
ployes, excluding employes other than 
executive and clerks. are active 


participants 


are, however, 


bonus and stock 


Chere 


purchase plans, popularly known as 


profit-sharing plans, involving pay 
ments of a percentage of earnings 
based on length of service, or dis 
tribution of stock subscriptions, but 


these are not, properly’ speaking, 
profit-sharing plans. The bulletin 
presents a careful examination and 


analysis, with statistical data of all 


the plans in operation, describing in 
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detail the 
establishments 


arrangements in specinhc 


and pointing out the 


which determine profits, the 
conditions under | 
the 


who 


factors 


they are di 
total em 


S- 


which 
tributed, proportion of 


ployes participate, the occupa 
tions or types of employment ot parti 
cipating employes, the benefits accru 
ing to participating employes, 
and the 


through the operation 


the cost 


| 


results secured 


f the plans 


to employers, 


Many Favor the Plan 


There are known to be 60 establis! 


ments in the United States operating 
under the first plan, the profits dis 
tributed ranging from 2 to 100 per 
cent of wages. Payments mostly are 
made in cash, although in some cases 
stock is given. Thirteen of these firms 


are in Massachusetts, and 26 are man 


ufacturing establishments. Ot 34 
employers reporting, the cost to more 
than one-half was less than 6 per 


cent of their respective payrolls. Five 
employers paid 20 per cent or over. 
In these 34 establishments 82.9 per 
cent of the employes participating 
other than executives, clerks or 
sales people. Of 37 establishments, 
51.4 per cent reported 80 per cent or 
more of their employes participating. 

The firms conducting a 
limited plan is 
large. Of 17 almost all 
bar the wage earner or manual worker 
In most of the 
made in cash, the usual practice being 
to set aside arbitrarily a percentage 
of the profits after meeting all legiti- 


were 


number of 
profit-sharing 
reporting, 


very 


these payments are 


mate expenses of the business, includ- 
the 
approximately 74 


investment. In 18 
per 


ing interest on 
establishments 
the 

were executives, 
ple. In 10 of the 


participating employes 
clerks or 


establishments the 


cent of 


sales peo- 


proportion of participants was less 
than 10 per cent of the number em- 
ployed. 

Under many of the bonus plans the 


employe’s share is merely a gift 


bears no relation to profits realized 


[ree specinc plans are descril 
detail, giving rules governing 
operation, benefits accruing 
ployes, cost to employers, etc (One 
plant operating under this plan dis 
tributed in the first year to 697 per 
cent of all employed a total of $8 
4341849 on a regular payroll of $14 
021,067. 

These various actual and so-call 
profit-sharing plans have result: 
establishing more satisfactory I 


tions between employers and empl 


and have contributed considera 


the stabilization of the working 
but employers are not agreed as 
the results achieved with reference 


to increasing the individual or col 


. im 
lective efmciency of active participating 


t mpl ves 














ill it Pay to Make Steel in lowa? 


A Group of Financiers Has Planned to Build a Blast Furnace and Steel Products 
Plant at Clinton, la.—Many Advantages Offered by This 
Locality Give Weight to the Project 


GROUP of business men is 
making arrangements to es- 
tablish a blast furnace and 


steel products plant, requiring an in- 


vestment of several million dollars, to 
be located in the vicinity of Clinton, 
Ia. The the 


present time, includes a blast furnace, 


project, as outlined at 


which is to be supplied with ores from 
the Superior range, a coke-oven plant, 


which will use a mixture of eastern 


and Illinois coals and a steel products 


plant which will 


sive to build and require but little 
maintenance. 
It is interesting to note that years 


financiers and business 
Hill and Arte- 
interested in the 
the Waukon 
Iowa and de- 
for the 
to develop these 


ago a group of 
men, including James J 
Lamb became 
deposits 


northeastern 


mus 
ore located in 
district in 
cided that Clinton 

location of a plant 


The project did not materialize 


was ideal 


ores. 


because it was found that these Wau- 


ably in excess of the amount required 
blast furnace their 
conclusions on the fact that coke sat- 


by one Basing 


isfactory for blast furnace consump- 
being produced in the 
middle west with as little as 30 per 
cent eastern coal, the remainder being 
made up of coal from Illinois, Indiana 
and Kentucky, these men believe such 
a plant would be practical. It is pro- 
posed to bring such eastern and Ken- 
tucky coal as may be required to Clin- 


barges 


tion is now 


ton on 





cater to the agri- 
imp le- 
manufac- 
It is also 
proposed that 
the enterprise in- 
clude a wire 
mill. The 
salient feature 
of 


cultural 
ment 
turers. 


most 


in favor 
the 
the comparatively 
short distance 
from Clinton to 
the great Lake 
Superior ore de- 


scheme is 








Ohio 
river and up the 
Mississippi river. 
It is planned to 
the excess 
coke to the 
northwest by 


down the 


send 


loading it into 
the 
barges 

have been 
to bring the ore 
to the furnaces 
from the ranges. 
Limestone, the 


cars or 
which 


used 


third essential in 








posits. the production 

The sponsors of pig iron, is 
of this scheme : quarried exten- 
have pointed out —— wl | ae] sively in the rich 
that the possi MAP OF UNITED STATES SHOWING LOCATION OF CLINTON, IA. WITH RESP limestone coun 
bilities and ad- ECT TO SOURCES OF RAW MATERIALS AND IMPORTANT try m which 
vantages offered SHIPPING CENTERS Clinton is locat 
by an all-water ed Clinton is 
route from St. Paul are not to be dis- kon ores were too high in phosphorus. located in the center of the food 
regarded. The Mississippi is navigable Of course, improvements in the art of producing district of the Unit 
for many miles above St. Paul, in fact, steelmaking have been made since that ed Stated, and in a territory which 


its headwaters are right in the center 


of the Cuyuna ore range, so there is 

possibility that locks around St 
Anthony falls will complete the last 
link in the waterway from Clinton to 
the ore Clinton is 450 miles from 
the ranges by an all-rail route, and 


face of the potential water compe- 


} 


tion, it is presumed by the men who 


re backu Y the scheme that a rate ot 


from the range to Clin 


ton could be established if a blast fur 


‘ 1 
| 


nace were to be built in that city 
Perhaps the most prominent feature 

the all-rail plan of transporting the 
ore is that such a plan would reduce 
the handling of the ore to a minimum 


[The idea of moving the ore to Clinton 


by barges on the Mississippi presents 


any economies that are of prime im- 


River barges are inexpen 


time, but it is doubtful whether these 
ores could ever be used except as a 
minor ingredient in a blast furnace 
mix In spite of the proficiency of 
modern electric furnaces, it is ques 
tionable whether steel made from such 
ores could be properly refined by this 
method. 

Regardless of how cheaply the ore 
could be brought to Clinton, it would 
be useless to consider the establish 


ment of a blast furn: industry wi 


ace 

less coke could be provided at a rate 
ver ton as low as that on coke ought 
t Clinton fr Ce ellsville Che 
sponsors of this new ente prise have 
therefore included in their plans the 
establishment of a by-product coke 
oven plant lo operate such a plant 
economically, it will be ecessar t 
roduce a lum« f coke side 


that 
pushing the plans for 


is comparatively uncongested, so 


the men who ars 
this industry do not expect to experi- 
ence any dithculty in solving the prob- 
lems of food supply and housing la- 
borers who would be employed in such 
They 


point out that neither the intense cold 


a plant as is contemplated also 


of the north nor the vitiating heat of 
the south characterizes the climatic 
conditions obtaining in the vicinity of 
Clinton 

The Clint commercial club has 
sent a petition to the secretary of the 
navy, Josephus Daniels, in which it 
sets forth the advantages of Clinton 


| 


s a site f the proposed armor plate 
plant. In this report the organization 
points out the nclusion that the in 
ention oft isiness men t invest con- 
derable capital in an iron and steel 
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industry at Clinton emphasizes the 
logic of establishing the armor plate 
plant at this point. It is also indi- 
cated that the civilian plant will be 
able to supply the armor plate plant 
with the necessary pig iron, molten, in 
ladies, if the government should so 
desire. The men have secured an op- 
tion on an island which they agree 
to furnish the government free of cost 
should it decide to locate the armor 
plate plant at Clinton. 

The market for steel products made 
in Clinton embraces a large territory. 
This territory could be served by both 
river transportation and by the rail- 
roads. The Mississippi river, naviga- 
ble from New Orleans to St. Paul, is 
crossed at Clinton by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Rock Island & 
Pacific, Chicago & North-Western, and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroads. These men, therefore, in 
consideration of the fact that the site 
is so favorably situated on these high- 
ways of commerce, believe that it 
would .be particularly advantageous to 
erect a steel products plant at Clinton 
in conjunction with the blast furnace. 


Vocational Survey At 
Minneapolis 


The results of a vocational educa- 
tion survey of Minneapolis, conducted 
in 1915 by the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, are brought together in Bulletin 
199, just issued by the United States 
bureau of labor statistics. The aim 
of the survey was to get facts about 
the schools and vocations of the city 
in order to submit recommendations 
for a program of education by which 
young people might be trained in the 
schools to meet the demands of the 
various commercial enterprises locat- 
ed in Minneapolis, with a minimum of 
economic loss to industry and a maxi- 
mum of technical or vocational in- 
struction to the individual. Therefore, 
most of the bulletin is devoted to a 
presentation of the results of this 
intensive study, showing for each in- 
dustry in the city what vocational 
education is needed properly to equip 
boys and girls for work therein 

At the outset it is shown that the 
schools are not adequately meeting 
the need for this kind of training 
because they devote too little time to 
such instruction, their facilities are in- 
sufficient, and their courses of study 
are not based scientifically upon the 
demands of local industries, and, so 
far as the high schools are concerned, 
do not fulfill the needs of that large 
percentage of students who do not 
remain four years. In the public even- 
ing classes, whose chief function 


should be to provide general and vo- 
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cational education for wage earners, 
the greatest difficulty seems to be an 
inability to give instruction of a‘ kind 
to meet the interests and requirements 
of the mixed group coming from a 
variety of occupations with a diversity 
of motives. Adequate instruction 
should be made possible by providing 
additional funds. Other agencies are 
suggested as meeting in a measure 
the need for vocational education. 
The general university extension di- 
vision of the state university has 
been hampered by lack of funds; the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute has 
made a commendable beginning, but 
has not definitely discovered the field 
in which it can be of most service 
to the youth of the city; the Y. M. 
C. A. evening industrial and com- 
mercial classes have proved of prac- 
tical help; private commercial schools, 
denominational schoois, and _  corre- 
spondence schools have each done 
much in preparing ambitious boys and 
girls for self-support. Very little re- 
liance is placed upon apprenticeship 
as a means of training workers. 

One of the outcomes of the survey 
was the establishment of trade under- 
standings providing for co-operation 
between schools and the trades and 
industries, by which the former are 
undertaking to adapt their courses of 
study to meet the needs of industry 
and the latter have agreed to give 
preference in the selection of workers 
to those who have availed themselves 
of such instruction. Examples of such 
understandings are included. These 
trade understandings are recognized 
as a distinct contribution to the move- 
ment for vocational education and 
schools and classes operated under 
them will be able to select and train 
a group of young people who with 
their superior equipment will become 
in time either all round workmen or 
leaders in industrial life. 

In recognition of the fact that for 
any comprehensive scheme of indus- 
trial education to be efficient and 
enduring it must command the respect 
and support of employers, employes 
and their organizations, the survey 
gave considerable attention to this 
question. As a result, practically all 
the important employers in most of 
the trades and occupations approved 
the plans for all-day, part-time, dull- 
season and evening classes, and agreed 
to co-operate with the schools in a 
definite way to make these classes 
successful 

One purpose of the survey in its 
study and recommendations was to 
appeal to the desire for higher effi- 
ciency on the part of workers and to 
encourage employers not only to 
adopt more systematic methods of 
selection and promotion of workers, 
but to show their willingness to re- 
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ward efficiency—a policy which would 
result in more general attendance at 
vocational classes and on the whole 
be mutually profitable. Part time in- 
struction is strongly recommended by 
the survey committee, but the diffi- 
culty of inducing employers volun- 
tarily to release youg people during 
working hours, so that they may get 
further education, is recognized 


Mine Fatalities in 1916 


The returns received by the bureau 
of mines from the various state mine 
inspectors show that 1916 is a banner 
year in the low record of coal-mine 
fatalities in the United States. The 
decrease is about 3 per cent as com- 
pared with 1915, while the production 
of coal increased about 12 per cent. 
The number of fatalities reported dur- 
ing the year was 2,225, as compared 
with 2,269 for 1915. On the ‘basis of 
the number of men employed in 1915 
the fatality rate was 3.03 in 1916 as 
compared with 3.09 per 1,000 men em- 
ployed in 1915. This is the lowest 
rate since 1898, when about one-half 
the number of men were employed 
During 1916 there were 11 mine dis- 
asters in each of which five or more 
men were killed, being the same num- 
ber as in both 1915 and 1914. The 
number of men killed by these disas- 
ters in 1916 was 154, the lowest since 
1901, as compared with 262 in 1915, 
316 in 1914 and 464 in 1913. 


Directory for Russia 


The American - Russian- chamber 
of commerce, 60 Broadway, New 
York, announces the publication of a 
hand-book of commercial information 
in regard to the United States, en 
titled /ndustrial America. This book 
is printed in Russian and will be dis 
tributed under the joint auspices of 
the American-Russian chamber of 
commerce in New York and the Rus 
sian-American chamber of commerce 
in Moscow, to approximately 5,000 
Russian business firms 

This book said to be the first of its 
kind ever attempted, presents a com- 
prehensive survey of the industrial 
resources and of the industrial, finan- 
cial and commercial development of 
the United States. It contains a 
classified directory which furnishes 
the Russian business firms with the 
names and addresses of approximately 
2,500 American concerns interested in 
the Russian market. The book also 
contains a concise presentation of 
striking and interesting features of 
American railroad organization, the 
American banking system and a number 
of other phases of American business 
organization. 























Pig lron Export Movement Declines 


Movement Drops Below 70,000 Tons for the First Time Since Last September 
—Semi-Finished Tonnage Mounts to High Figures—Imports 
Show a Falling Off in Most Lines 


HE first month of the year showed 
adecline in pigiron exports from 
October, No- 
December, 1916, 
totaled over 


the figures of 
when 
100,000 


tons for each of those months The 


vember and 

the shipments 
January movement was 69,146 tons, as 
compared with 105,195 tons for De 
102,786 tons for November, 
and 101,756 tons for October, 1916 
billets, 
other semi-finished material were 183,- 


cember, 


The exports of blooms and 
ncerease over December, 


656 tons, an i 
1916, of 20,755 tons; 


this was the larg 
est tonnage of semi-finished exported 
im over a year The following table 
shows the exports of pig iron and 
semi-finished material for the seven 
months ending January, 1917, in gross 
tons: 
IRON AND STEEL 
GROSS TONS 


EXPORTS, 


Seven months 
end’g January, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


lanuary, 


Scraj 23,01 16,681 136,881 


69,146 19,319 522,987 


75,495 
Pig iron 156,647 
Billets, ingots 
and blooms 
of steel 183,656 55,315 1,094,116 419,155 


Wire rods 7,467 8,104 84,17 98,055 


Steel rails 76,493 40,400 375,711 337,187 
Steel bars 57,359 58,402 465,059 317,232 
Iron bars 5,172 5,997 39,136 36,412 
Struc. tron & 

steel 28,590 19,482 201,870 161,424 
Hoops, bands 

and scroll 4,753 3,399 25,973 22,577 
Sh’ts & plates 62,512 39,654 338,742 291,747 
lin and terne 

plate 3,408 12,178 127,960 119,810 
Barbed wire. 17,125 33,994 230,989 193,039 
All oth. wire 17,736 15,449 155,822 141,203 
Cut nats 288 229 3,153 2,768 
W ire natls 7,225 10,999 85,194 67,493 
All ot nails 

incl tacks 1,637 594 9,942 6,180) 
Pipes & fit’gs 17,013 14,842 157,387 106,879 
R. R. spikes. 2,075 1,792 10,227 12,496 
Bolts, nuts, riv 

etc & wash'rs 3,130 336 17,944 18,761 
Horseshoes 103 786 2,917 8,918 
Last adiators 205 150 1,624 1,508 

Total 608,105 360,102 4,087 806 2,594,986 


The total value of exports of iron 


and steel and manufactures thereof 
for January was $108,423,640. compared 
with $51,643,807 in January, 1916, and 
$88,136,958 in 
for the seven months ending January, 
1917, the value was $604,574,281, com 


pared with $300,965,569 for the same 


December. 1916, while 


period ending January, 1916—over 


twice as large a value. The compara 
tive figures for imports of iron and 


steel and manufactured products are 


analogous, showing an 


the seven months 


ending 


increase for 


January, 


1917, of $6,181,645, over the same pe 


IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS, 


GROSS TONS. 


January, 
1917 1916 
Scrap 8.066 4,596 1 
Pig iron 9.428 9.4 


Ingots, bi'ms and 


billets of steel 1,884 584 
W ire rods ; 6 
Rails 71 455 
Ba iron 47 369 
Struct al 19 164 
Sh’ts and plates 65 146 
lin & terne pl'te ‘1 62 

Total 40,192 15,824 


riod ending January, 1916. 
of imports for January, 


$2,839,242, compared with 





Seven mont 


ending January, 


1917 1916 
14,431 70,934 
84,032 66,864 


12,336 8,849 


10,596 38,4 


664 740 
1,093 953 
518 443 


9.628 194,44 


The value 
1917, was 
$1,251,298 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, GROSS TONS. 


1915. Imports. Exports 
July : 20,858 380,340 
August . : . 27,556 405,850 
September . . 23,345 382,113 
October $4,318 349,843 
November 37,131 362,764 
December 35,408 353,853 

1916 
January 15,824 354,416 
February 20,279 368,869 
March 15,159 438,054 
April 20,176 384,917 
May 32,114 540,580 
June 26,786 526,759 
July 14,729 503,187 
August 32,257 597,739 
September 25,559 643,762 
October 30,169 610,110 
November 42,545 554,856 
December 44,134 580,957 

1917 
la lary 40,192 608,105 


for January, 1916, and $2, 


December, 1916 
Manganese ore 


steady; in 


EXPORTS, GROSS T¢ 


Pig 

1916 iron. 
Jan. . 18,719 
Feb .- 15,061 
Mar . 19,110 
Apr. . 18,518 
May . 28,293 
Tune 48,770 
July 28,718 
Aug 60,264 
Sep 64,122 
Oct 101,756 
Nov . 102,786 
Dex 105,195 

1917 
lan 69.146 


were imported compared 


mmports 


722,246 for 


remained 


January, 49,530 tons of ore 


INS 


Semi-finished 
materia! 


162,901 


183,656 


with 49,796 


tons in the previous month, and with 


16,648 tons in January, 1916 


of terro-manganese took a 


In ports 


brace ind 


showed an increase of 1,681 tons over 
December, 1916. The 
nese imports for January, 1917, totaled 


ferro-manga- 


6,211 tons, compared with 4,531 tons 
in December, 1916, and 6,232 tons in 
November. 

Exports of scrap were nearly 10,000 
tons more in January than in the 


month previous and for the seven 


months ending January, 1917, were 
136,881 tons, as compared with 75,495 
tons for the same period ending Janu 
ary, 1916 The 


rails almost doubled in January over 


export tonnage ol 


the previous month, but wire rods 
slumped. Sheets and plates and tin 


and terne plate all showed marked 
increases 

The tonnage of steel bars exported 
in January was a few thousand tons 
less than in December, 1916, and 
about the same as in January, 1916 
Structural iron and steel fell off in 
both export and import tonnage as 


compared with the previous month. 


Export Exposition 


The first 
tion and conference in the country 


industrial export exposi 


will be held on the grounds of the 
astern States 
held, Mass., 
It is the result of a feeling in the 
great centers of the 
eastern states and New England that 


Spring 
from May 26 to June 2 


Exposition, 


manufacturing 


something tangible should be done 
to fortify the industrial interests to 
meet conditions that will follow the 
close of the war in Europe rhe 
exposition has the approval of the 


United States department of com 
merce, the Pan-American union and 
other similar organizations. The de 
partment will co-operate by making 
an extensive exhibition and its ex 
perts will take a leading part in the 


conferences 


[The Kentucky Solvay Coke Co. an 
nounces the organization of the Iron 
ton Solvay Coke Co., which will build 
a by-product coke plant at Ironton 
O. Of the $2,000,000 authorized cap 
tal, $1,600,000 is to be issued 

\ joint convention of the Southern 


Jobbers’ Association and 


the American 


Hardware 
Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association will be held at the 
Rice hotel, Houstor Tex., April 17, 


1k 19 and 20 











usiness News of Nation’s Capital 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Takes Up Plans for Mobilization 
of Steel and Allied Trades—Labor Supply of Government Yards 
Uncertain Higher Rates to Pacific Coast Upheld 


Bureau of The Jron de Revier ‘ - ‘ ‘ } +? ! 
"968 Metropolitan Bank Bidg.. ag SES COUNCH, BNC CON es having ittesmp = purposes said = =Senator 

een named the latter il I ist Wadsworth, “wher c have finished 
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week their part of the task, can be switched 
4 1 ; ‘ ‘ ' i . . . vw 
\lobilization of the steel and 

m7 = gy tn . . 
Navy Yards Have Unce! thie Ways of the private yards. There 

ly begun Every effort is being ex ° 


1 M > . the private) par sa oney. holds 
erted to ascertain what cat ve done tain Labs r S 1) , 





. , = # its met! noids its s i ibor If the 
in the way of supplying the gover 
, , . . government vards ‘ I t adopt hat 
ment with the required material in Washingtor Mark 6.—Int sting : a 
ore . . . c SVSsStem ‘ t ( T ete 
the event of wat The work has been aiscuss t t p 1S1O! tine 
} 1 t 1 vate varads i s cheat ess 
taken up by the bureau of foreigt naval ll appropriating $12,000,000 a : 
; +1 ‘ ( tru is ¢ ‘ ed 
and domestic commerce, aepartment equipping additional nav \ va s 
tec S rr Wads th 3 
of commerce, through the direction of the construction of battle craft of all — . ' — 
{ 1 > 11 
the council of national defense This tvpes was i! ulived t \ “S¢ itor : 7 B ' 
: ee thic , ie. io 
is only one branch of the nobiliza Wadswortl of Ney \ : ~ hi . : . ‘ 
' 
; ent { ~— ‘ nlov 
tion plan under way, for it embraces ator We f Massachusetts. s ’ -_ 
=e a ve le oe 
s&s : ; dreds and indreds of s : 
all the industries and resources o efore that measure passed the senate 4 ’ killed ‘ 
chanics: that’ it gives the re 
the country \ centralized syste last week This sui s toe be avail ~~ cite & employ 
has been adopted le for ti vy department +] ment lor a year or 18 months; that a 
a ( | r i ( a ! ! l¢ 
+" ' ip is nearly s rr with two 
Che bureau Will Seiect son society cvent satistactory contracts ~ 
: . . . ) e¢ } Ss ( mie al 
or organizatior representative ot the t delivery and cost of vessels « innot : 
di ‘ ei . 
steel and allied trades I luding na pt cured Iron 1 \ te uilders , - “ad phat se . ale 
' 7o . 7 . 
ous : , : ; : no 1 re cail tor these met ror work 
chine shops, foundries, et This o1 Senator Wadsworth pointed out the : t 
: ; t that vard= for fi SIX Or sever 
ganization will be asked t ami matter of the government. ertgaced v1 wven 
; ; : ; 
Wi dey) 4 “9 ’ nths thereaft yo : anal 
three prominent men who \ ac pon a ist scale of constructing its ‘ 
' ‘ ‘ ' ' ‘ Te al are j sft f t fe vernment 
as a general committee to ha charge Wn vesse Ss a. serious , ind ; 
ol mobilization ot thes ! istries } ] ! 7 j irs asure t t was 
l 1hiZ t ( ust! ought to ‘ riven considerable study a ne 
] 17 clare ; eS els ‘ netructior P 
This general committee in turn wi he measure however. was disnosed ‘ t ‘ : 1 
sciect sub Pa ttees ) ce ne ; ‘ ‘ ‘ | , SAIps la ‘ st te 
) S »W v ( S 
, es os <4 d tina weented rtais 
CTS Cac wn i Wil AK‘ up « lla time that ‘ sted hefore the P ~ 
, Hane Te « +} » 
icr of making a comprenensive Inve! tine f sl, — — % , ‘ ’ . . ~A 
\ ot cacn yranch the | ade . on .S { Cy ‘ ‘ 
4 ] } | 1 t \ ~ il \\ 
Plants throughout the country v ‘an ; 
. ' ae h that a sttles +t Wade , 
visited, the characte rt thei mutpu ' , ; ’ ws 
: ; ‘ : ca 1 of the ( ra navy \ Is Vit | wie — 
cetermined and their capacity al : : ; Bo is cl 
, nivy rT et ivs 1 r \ t 
ability to transtorn Ire i , ‘ , i es 
a | ' esuit ‘ . at «dur , thaw ; : ‘ 
peacetul tO a War Dasis ascerta sia . Ways a 
, . f oO ' pat r tre time ‘ | 
As the work proceeds it is expected £ 
’ alia +} - ; ate 
that added resources Cc mnected wit . t t 
‘ , ’ ‘ ‘ rare | irt 1 i | | \ ? 
the trades will be includ in the med that plant is 
, | , » ‘ ] ct J ri¢ 
work Such questions as those : ‘ 
‘ . ase 4s if ent thre t t t t ' ' ' , 
lating: to transportation of produc ™ , senat Week's sa that 
the labor and its nature engaged . .' : stant mplaints he 
the trades, will be carefully studi : ‘ ; neil ' eress ror p| : t the 
. 7 « ; ‘ F ' thir ol Cons ‘ . ‘ ’ : ‘ : 
The data gathered will be submitt: ‘ tor ird about the irregula 
to the general committe¢ and the — = . &S : their ¢ DIOV nt, nota ut t 
; ® rr! e — + Lose | ‘ . | * ‘ 
latter will then turn its informatior : ym a Ss © Kine M the but 1 S ( 
; : thas 0 ek Bene =e 7 
over to the council of national de oe Will Me S an) ed 
fense. Phe council working through ‘ vernme e 1 os < Si 
the general and subcommittees will [ have never had much faith my itor Weeks ent . , 
lvise i 2h seamen dine te a eos . f sal 
adavis¢ what ine rovernment aesires S¢ eco! \ kovernimenta ! i vay that 
where and when it is wanted construction on a whosesale program,” 1 lly employ ss 
. " ‘ ‘ ; senee | . ‘ « | 41 rh. ] 
It is probable that the matter of ‘| tinued S ate Wadsw ( I senate was ; 
. 1 ' 1, +4 —- ‘ . | | ‘ 47 1. 24 
naming the general committee w Q if v¢ roe i ate is { la 
be determined upon this week, and ovel l SG ernment vara ] is SS t chu ’ 
1 ' lhisslainae Re ; ] e471 Bese ‘ eric ) 
that thereupon the whole machinery ding es 115,000,000 to’ ins 
will be started and quickly pressed serted, 1s that the privat ard, i tructior f..'sl 
into service In some of the indus ace mm f url i attleship for st udop S 
" 1 | 4 | 4} rn — . ; +1 ‘ } } 
tries, particularly the chemical indus e govel sa e same mi sik vhen the : ’ 
. ' ’ 11 1 ‘ ? 
try, this has already been done Ch ulldmg met ant vessels and nstall \ dete re 
- — ‘ ' ' ’ 
work of mobilizing the railroads of 1 machinery tor several other sl S ‘ id issue g as ate 
the country has already been begu The mechanics w ire needed for esolutior he S pas 











itelvy S4lO,UUUARM), the senate ate that t \ imsnip service 

aking no material changes in the bill — sig cance that it has ee! ound 5 I ocea rate from the 

reported 1} the +t ia vat) — . 1 nest Nias " > net a } ; , 

as r rte \ ti COmImiIttec as < ces a ‘ make | ‘a as . S said Oo ¢ anpou 
' : 

the striking t or the ite I aiiy tne 5 i ubt ‘ ines A \ cn f i tne proposed 
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rstate « ‘ col Ss t ‘ vha giv t ug ate t t orient via the 
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Pig I Producti in United States, 1916 
(Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute) 
PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY GRADES, 1900-1916. | PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY GRADES, 1915-1916, sHOWING 
— INCREASE OR DECREASE BY GRADES. 
: . Mallea- All Total. 
Years Basic. | Bessemer. | Foundry. i | Forge ee Perey 
— oe -_ —-— Per | Per Per 
Grad 1916. | 191 I 
1900,| 1,072,376 | 7,979,327 | 3,376,445 | 173,413 | 793,092 394,589 13,789,242 arate | cent. | | cont. | PPO | cont 
1901.) 1,448,850 | 9,596,793 | 3,548,718 | 256,532 | 639,454 | 388,007 15,878,354 = meme 9 Eo Pe eyo - 
1902. 2,038,500 bape poy 311.458 | 833,003 | 393.722 |17,821,307 | Basic... 17,684,087 | 44.85 | 13,093,214 | 43.77 4,590,873 35.06 
1903, 2,040,726 | 9,989,908 4.400.023 | 473.781 | 783,016 | 312.798 |18,000,252 Bessemer 14,422,457 | 36.57 | 10,523,306 35.17 | 3,899,151 37.05 
. ’ " * * . " ~e ’ — > as " 4 j 7 745 
1904.| 2,483,104 | 9,008,659 | 3,827,229 | 263,529 | 550,836 273,676 16,497,033 + — Sera aa =— ao fie oe 
1905.| 4,105,179 | 12,407,116 | 4.758.038 | 635,236 | 727,817 | 358,994 22,992,380 | —" senses] 00| aonaeal 100| 92390 | t006 
1906.| 5,018,674 | 13,840,518 | 4,773,011 | 699,701 | 597,420 | 377,867 25,307,191 ~ more eaaee a po po on onast ones 
1907.| 5,375,219 | 13,231,620 | 5,151,200 | 920,290 683,167 | 419,856 25,781,361 ~ sme “ pony -l wae ro oe aa 
1908.| 4,010,144 | 7,216,976 | 3,637,622 | 414,957 | 457,164 | 199,155 |15,936,018 ait ethen ee 80.245 on | pope - onaen aan 
1909.) 8,250,225 | 10,557,370 | 5,322,415 | 658,048 | 725,624 281,789 25,795,471 | _—” Stated reeacal Se ee 2 eee ee ee 
1910.| 9,084,608 | 11,245,642 | 5,260,447 843,123 | 564,157 305,590 27,303,567 Total 39, 434.7 797 100.00 | 29,916,213 100.00 9,518,584 31.82 
1911. 8,520,020 | 9,409,303 | 4,468,940 | 612,533 | 408,841 229,910 23,649,547 
1912.| 11,417,886 | 11,664,015 | 5,073,873 | 825,643 | 469,183 276,337 29,726,937 
1913.| 12,536,693 | 11,500,113 | 5,220,343 | 993,736 | 324,407 300,860 30,966,152 PIG IRON MADE FOR SALE BY GRADES IN 1916. 
1914.) 9,670,687 | 7,859,127 | 4,533,254 | 671,771 | 361,651 235,754 23,332,244 —————— — 
1915,| 13,093,214 | 10,523,306 | 4,864,348 829,921 | 316,214 289,210 [29,916,213 States Besw’ | Basic. | Forge. Foundry.| Malle-] All |. Total. 
1916.| 17,684,087 | 14,422,457 | 5,553,644 921,486 | 348,344 504,779 39,434,797 rm eM sole oil inthe _able. | oth iro . 
—-—--— —— —_—_—— ——— . M: uss., Conn 4.719) 4,719 
, zs & & 
TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON ACCORDING TO FUEL USED. Md. 132,111} 404,093/ 9,892 532,1021150,309] 21,341) 1,249,848 
Soke... 32 303 8&5 388 (19,347,935 19, 496,663 38, 844, 598 Pennsylvania 1,103,555 741,524) 32,677) 965,907/111,404]165,060) 3,120,127 
Antbracite* 6 12 s 20 79,591; 138,197) 217,788 Va., W. Va., 
17 18 22 40 191,996, 180,415 372,411 Ala. 256,549| 46,6891,846,341] 27,061) 2,176,640 
Sy r GES MeN a ~ Ky., Tenn. 131,279 1.527| 2,954 389,208] 12,777] 15.357] 553,102 
Total. . 344 | 333 115 | 448 19,619,522 2 19,815,275 39,4347 97 Ohio 366.754 793,839! 52.403 786.331273.403| 1.3571 2.274.087 
* Includes mised anthracite and coke pig iron Ind., 187,508, 218.064 149.354.241.813) 20,071 816,810 
PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY STATES, 1912-1916. — Wis., 
- — , = 55.656 61,081 799,234, 131,780) 10,233 1,057,084 
o a. vt., 
States. 1912. 1913 1914 1915 1916 Wash., Cal 
Bass. Comn.....: aL] 47,366 laa” 2810 Z 6.594 Sal 7.802 ; "5.719 Total A 976,863 2476,077 144,6155,473 as ial 186 260,48011,253,317 
New York. 1,939,231 |, as a1 9 - ® 269 non 
Slew Jones 36.876 j2.187, 620 1,559,864 2,104,780 2,352,535 
Pennsylvania 12,552,131 12,954,936 9,733,369 12,790,668 16,506,254 METHODS BY WHICH ALL PIG IRON WAS CAST OR DELIVERED. 
Maryland 219,546 289,959 195,594 251,548 501,452 
Vieginia. . 256,167 341,815 271,228 251,346 500,885 . Molten Sand Machine Chill om : wae 
Alabama 1,n62, 681) 2,057,911 1,826,929 2,049,453, 2,762,885 wrasse condition cast cast cast —_) ae 
West Virginia 74,360 ) = 5 a _ eae —) 
Kentucky ab 68,760 j 315,731 236,393 291,040 554,590 Maas.. Conn 5.7 719 : 5,719 
Mississippi N. Y.,N.J., Md. 1,649,644 669,752) 420.525) 113,320 746 2,853,987 
Tennessee ha! PGES. 280,541 216,738 177,729 355,374 Pennsylvania 10,505,660 1,402,615 3,954,758! 634,781 8,470 16,506,284 
Ohio. 6,802,493, 7,129,525 5,283,426 6,912,962 8,602,895 Va., W. Va., Als VER, 282 RR Eerie - —_ 
Mlinois. . | 2,887,359, 2,927,832) 1,847,451 2,447,220 3,922,512 ~~ cee 1,073,760 | S.406,237 | SESS54) SERS 8.800 6,005,106 
Indiana, Michigan 1,770,628) 1,775,883 1,557,355 1,986,778 2,221,708 Ohio $872,296 1,346,970 2,029,774) 346,127 7,728 8,602,895 
Wisconsin, Minn | 303,370 367,326 329,526) 372,966 811,325 Ind., Ill., Mich.. 
M V 7,7: 263| 267,777; 271,92 437,633 ” 
o.,Ia..( Col., Wash..Ci Cal _ wi, a ‘ 524,263 wes a sdten : “ . Col., Wis., 4,999,668 664,859) 1,661,063 64,808 2,780) 7,393,178 
oom Minn... Mo., 
Total |20,726,937 30,966,152 23,332,244 29.916,213 39,434,797 Ia..Wash..Cal 
PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY STATES, 1915-1916. Total 23,101,018 6,584,152 | 8,278,357 |1,442,576 28,6041 39,434,797 
Production—Geess tons = METHODS BY WHICH BASIC PIG IRON WAS CAST OR DELIVERED 
States . Increase rt . 
1916 =~ 1915 a samme InN 1916. 
Pensayivania 16,506,284 4 86 2 790,668 42 75 3.71 5,616 | 29.05 Sand cast 
Ohio. 8,602,895 21.81 6,912,962 23.11 1,689,933 24.45 States maorhine Moltes Total 
, th east, chill condition G 
Illinois 3,922,512) 9.95 2,447,220 8.18) 1,475,292 | 60.28 sci dea arose tons 
New York, New Jersey. 2,352,535, 5.97, 2,104,780 7.04 247,755) 11.77 a nna — . 
Alabama 2,762,885 701 2,049,453, 6.85 713,432) 34.81 New York, New Jersey 305,358 900482 1,205,840 
Ind., Mich 2,221,708 5.63 1,986,778 6.64 34,930 11.82 Pennsylvania 2,325,600 7,058,670 9,384,270 
Wis., Minn S11,325 2.06 372,966 1.25, 438,359 117.53 Alabama, Virginia, Kentucky 315,379 872,551 1,187,910 
W. Va., Ky 554,590 1.41 291,040 97) 263,550 90.55 Ohio . 947,395 1,509,481 2,456,576 
Mo.,la.,Col., Wash., Cal 437,633 1.11 271,921 Ol 165.712 60.94 Indiana, lil., Mich., Wis - Mion. Mo., Col.; 541,845 2,907,346 3,449,191 
Maryland SOUCS3, 1.26) 25068, = A} 208,904 | 98.35 Total | 4,435,577 | 13,248,510 | 17,684,087 
Virginia. . 399,885 1.01 251,346) 54 = 148,539 | 59.10 | tie. 
‘Tennessee 135,374 90 177,729) .59 177,645! 99.95 winin 
Mass., Conn 5.719 01 7,802 03 2,083*) 26.70* ‘ 
a hactate ot SEE nell ae METHODS BY WHICH BESSEMER AND LOW-PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON 
Total 9 134,797 100.00;: 29,916, 21: 3! 100. 00 9.5 518,584 31.82 WAS CAST OR DELIVERED IN 1916. 


Kinds of iron 


Cold blast.... , 
Hot and warm blast®. 


Gross 





* Decrease 





PRODUCTION OF COLD AND HOT AND WARM BLAST CHARCOAL 


PIG IRON, 1912-1916. 


* Includes iron made with charcoal and electricity from 1912 


1013 1913 1914 1915 1916 
8,864 10,222 9,294 5,302 ~ 5,323 
338,161 329,7 758 254,630 | 290,850 367,088 
tons 347,025 339, 981 263,924 | 296,152 37 2, 41 1 


to 1915, inclusive 

















Sand cast, 











8 machine Molten Total. 
ase cast, chill condition Gross tons 
cast, etc 
New York, Maryland 172,855 749,162 922,015 
Pennsylvania 2,089,462 3,443,545 5,533,007 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tenn., Ala 295,369 201,219 496,588 
Ohio. 1,570,993 3,362,238 4,933,231 
Illinois, Wisconsin, ( elerado 459,917 | 2,077,699 2,537,616 616 
Total 4,588,594 98 833, $63 _i, 422,457 
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ILLIAM L. HOFFMAN, whe 
has been made district mat 
ager of sales and has been 
commissioned by the Brier Hill Stee 
_o., Youngstown, to open an ofthc 
at Philadelphia, for that company, has 
had an extended experience both in 
the manufacturing and selling of iro! 
and steel products. His career largely 
has been identihed with eastern tert 
tory 
He began his busine fe with the 
lidewater Steel Co., Chester, in 1900 
lor three years he served as open 
hearth superintendent of that plant 
lle then joined the selling organiza 
tion of the Tennessee Coal lror & 
Railroad Co. and handled its brands 
of pig iron extensively throughout 
the east his connection covered a 
period of five years, when he became 
resident manager at Philadelphia for 


Who they are 


Hickman, Walliams & Co He re 
signed from this latter position March 
l, to take up his new duties with the 
Brier Hill Steel Co Mr Hoffman 
has a large acquaintance in iron and 
steel trade circles in the _ east 

W. S. Pilling, of Pilling & Cr 
Philadelphia, has one to the Pacit 
coast to spend severa weeks 

H. T. Morris has been made supe 
intendent of the projectile departme: 
of the Bethlehem Stee Co Sout 
Bethlehem, Pa 

lames McNaughton, to erly Vice 
president of the American Locom 
tive Lo has been mad issistant 
the president of the Eddystone Mur 
tion Corporation, Eddystone, Pa 

Palmer C. Collins, assistant sup 
ntendent of the south works of tl 
American Steel & Wire Co.. Worces 
ter Mass.. has severed his conne?t 
tion with the company 

Frank A. Smiley has been appointe 
sales manager of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Stamp Co., Pittsburg! The company 
recently has doubled its floor spa 
provide additional capacity) 

Albert I Lobl has retit is 
perintendent of the Richard ne of 
the Thomas Iron Co., Wharton, N. ] 
and has been succeede: y Lawrenc 
H. Stone, who has been serv ng as his 
assistant 

John J. Haslett is in charge f at 


office recently 
Fuel Co., 


open d by 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 


ot 


building 


1 number years 


Where they are 


What they are doing 


Pittsburegl ympany plans t 








MEN OF THE IRON TRADE 


« ( ipany plans , ; mat 
Aside from the Philadelphia office, the turing operati eff. k outy 
National company has an office at No. 1 . Edward Burns Ih eof 
Broadway, New York nett Steel C. a ee 
Albert J Leschort I many ears resigned to go t Chicago to 
connected with the Carnegi Steel Ci charge of th wester! vision I 
and more recently associated with the | F. Houghton *hiladel 
PI enix B 5‘ ‘ aS . bridge el I aker of oils i 1 | i gg col 

rineer, di recently in Eri Pa He 
g r, p tions 
was 70 vea ol | | ’ Dut rol ne . 
R HH sheride¢ president t the 
lied Machinery Co. of America, 120 ?°¢D Te-crected pres 
‘ Rubber ( ss Chr \ iss 
resigned as vice p S 
Willys-Overland (¢ 
der to give more I - 
former company 
Grayson M. P. Mu phy ‘ 
dent of the Guaranty Trust ( 
York is beer elec a e¢ 
the Bethlehe1 Steel ( pora 
ceeding Wn M Barnu esig 
W | Hartn il issistant eas 
of tne Bethlehe: Steel ( nas 
ele cted a vice pres de B 
lehem Steel Corporat 
John C Jay I wl \ I 
vice pre sident and rene | mar ge! 
sales of the Pennsylvar Steel ( 
who recently resigned chairma 
the Maxwell Motor C has becor 
member of a firm tr « sulting 
gineers New , t ‘ cl W 
known as Jamies Hor 
lay 
Ha \\ , iwa 1 ( 
vs eT is 
WI \M HOFFMAD iron ¢ and 
\ al i il 
adwa New York ( Mar y wx irk and ( \t il iss 
usiness Spain and Franc s been elected a dire 
will ) iW for tw | \ < Ca la Na ( 
re tne Vacancy CdUulls 
Frederic N Manross resi { t (Charles Malle 
e Manross Spring Co., Forestvill erdinand \W : 
! has cel electe presidet t 1 t Ast ‘ | \ | 
Nationa Marine | imp ¢ Bris ling Sons ( ire ig 
( mit t succes ] ¢ ‘ ih I honor ke 28 i a I 
( KIS esimnec hi \ nis issociates i ( | 
i « l Ra ) I ( -. s lul ire is 
! “ | €Cas gs ( : Seve t Ml 
it is ecome issociale ent New 5 tat 
e Bav View | un { Sa ere Atte l 
sky, O é apacity ur \ T} | ate i Sila 
inargt The ingé was Tte< \ Viarsa¢ w \\ ( { se] 
irch | \\ < ulat ers 
Edw ird S. ( u engineer! is snears al “ \ k » i 
s president f the Well 4 Sea has e¢ lange ( & VW 
rgan ( Clevelan Mr. Chu re ‘ e ( The ing 1 
{ has n issociated w I ink A ‘ i es ‘ 
inderl ( sly was wit ny cha Rt s ik 
‘ | ‘ 1913 \l F 
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. 
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Who they are Where they are What they are 
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lron and Money: Fact and Comment 


W. H. Donner Warns of Future Problems Arising From Conditions Growing 
Out of Present Prosperity Donner Steel Earns 
22 Per Cent on Common Stock 





Ol NDING a Warnil AgaINSt ¢ I I t that 1 \! ' ' ‘ ‘ ! st 


ditions now growing out of the tt preterred dividends. the balar for - bh 

‘ : : rH , Mi 

rush of war time business, W. H the common stock was ¢ il to about 22 " ‘ 
Donner presents an excellent al i] ol per cent t thy eA sO0 OM) res of ¢] 


H r 
the trend of the times in the annual re- stock thet utstandins Sin 7 ] s 


port of the company which bear 1917, the capital stock = 3 
name hese conditions he cite to SOODD 000 |} ‘ ees f $3.500.000 : “ 
follows preferred and $500000 « . 
“First An expansion in the industry ncome account as of De 51, 1916, fol R t & §S 
considerably beyond norma require lows " ¢ 
ments New blast furnaces have b d 
and are being built; old ones enlarged ‘* t l oe : 


and brought up to the highest point of . \\ ‘ M 

efhciency New open-hearth plant i 
a 

been and are being constructed and ad KB nt 

ditional furnaces added wherever cor auoted “— a % - , 

ditions will permit \bans d. plant 676,68 te ce . ; 





have been equipped a put in opera “ee ‘ 
tion. The year 1916 showed a record : 17,2 . ' 

’ * 
increase in the production of steel ar 


many improvements at under way ft 


will require mont for « pletior — St 


owing to the delay in securing deliveri 

of machinery and_ constructior ma \ 

terials, so that the United States will XN 

have even greater productive cay t eta \ N 

by the end of 1917 | ( t i'm : : ; alin . i 

chinery and construction work is now te hhare ; henect M 

7 

so extravagant and deliveries are so w Conf ence P g 
certain that few manufacturers will 

ture to contract for new plant r fur as Ce, i , 

ther extensions on the present inflat va f streneth it 

basis As soon as the Toreigti lemat ’ +} fo of ¢ 

is relieved and the accumulated l 1) dev. a ‘ St & 

are overtaken, there will be a big e! lent sessions at Washingt Vall annual 
production, and a declin prices Ww ' splayed « 

naturally follow with regard ¢ the act , 

“Second—lIncreased cost Aside fi 

the general wage advanc made direct failure 1 sunnort the P S \eereg R 

to iron workers, the cost of steel ha pears insuff P , : Re 

greatly increased owing t the higl : ' R 

prices of limestone, or coal, cok atnanemhe af ¢t eountr: al e t f son x) 
transportation, et nearly all of whicl tocke . . 

can be traced to the general ( 9 , 1 

wages throughout this country brought n neglected. On 

ubout primarily by the wat Sinan ataol a ndustria , fter ting $106.24] 

*The mecessify for taritt prot it ‘ P es - «st. Ny " 

tion on steel is for ft] pre rt el ' ¢ 

eliminated, but it should be recalled tl , , ‘ 5 

in the early part of 1914 tee ‘ S > 
by American manufact rs pt l ) GQ: 

if cost dure te foreis mnetitioar 210) . 

With this same tariff in effect and tl Ame ( f €2 
changed labor conditions, the futur l \mericar \ < <454 
mestic business will present a ry mu cl Americar ; ! $548 ORR jc 
more serious situation in periods f . ope , tes pavabl Py 
business depression thar befor Is $061 6R5 | 
confronted us.” B n I $1.254770 2? Sa.000 

The surplus available for dividen B ~ 
on the $2,500,000 preferred stock of the , “ ) 
Donner Steel Co. in the year just cl . ‘ S 
amounted to $696,689, equal to about 28 Gener I \ \ vl ‘ | 
~ saath — + aE - 
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War Talk Retards Tool Buying 


Week's Purchases Lag Perceptibly as Crisis Looms Expansion Programs Are De- 


ferred Awaiting Outcome—Plants Held in Readiness for Government 





Service Electric Companies Head List of Heavy Buyers i 
r Hl. volume f busine t] ne tool produced business at about the same rate as Janu 
market during the past week | hown ; \ teature of the situation is tl absence of larg 
decrease compare th preceding weel nv nquiri ir sales and the ste g| 
reason is the uncertaint ( tuation witl tools and small lot Railroads ppare 
respect to the manufactur: r munitior for bought all the equipment th need tor tl present . 
the United States government \lany ntracts for Deliveries remain much ths Tht 
guns, small arms ammunition, shells, uniforms, et better movement is being given on shipment Second ; 
already have beet let by I rovernment, but manu ] ind 1 ichinery 1< being tale, ' 1,7 vhere aT 
tacturers generally consider that tl business onl juipment cannot be obtained (; g 
a forerunner of what may be expected to be placed ontinue nd- an inquil $s out roi nery fe 
should the nited State be rced I tual ho ] t the Mare sland nav irc, ( ly rl . melud 
tilities \s a result, the tende nov to post ng ty 14-inch bet le « Y 
pone purchases and to del irrying out of erinders, two engine lathes 
expansion programs which had be dopted by man machine Some big onstru ; 
concer! Instead, manufactur re olding then that will require mu equipn 
selves in reading » adapt their plants to government listrict of Chicago has plans 1 ly for pumy : 
requirement In tl hip building industry, of course tation in the Calumet dist j 
there 1s I uncertainty, since present indications are n outlay of $2,000,000 and tl People’s G : 
that the ir t only yw continue vi & Coke ¢ is pre ere ( 
turning ou ercl vessels, | that tl service | Harriso Stee ( gs 
of thes Interest em illy \\ ll be ( ( ( es lish a steel Ol I Mu | } 
production of naval vessels which are provided for require a 25-ton crane and two 10-tor 
in the new naval mstruction program passed by kdward Valve & Mfg. Co.. Chicago. 
congress last week | trom $100,000 to $250,000 Hold 
lhe (,eneral [lect \ ‘ v] ] ently s beet Nut “ Bolt oe. C] vo, recently 
an exceedingly heavy buyer of machine tools. h put increased its capital to $150,000. | 
out additional inquiries, but has not made any furthe: f 11 stories and one 9 s es are being plann« 
purchases The Newport News Ship Building & D1 Chicago, and one of 10 stories for Fast St. Lou 
Dock Co. has not yet issued the large list of tools lhe Winther Motor Truck Co.. Kenos] \\ 
on which it made preliminary inquiries a week or two. a new corporation, has started worl S 
ago, but early action is expected The Westinghous« the G. G. Bayne Co., Bushnell, Ill. is bu 
lectric W Mig L ¢ l understood to bi ym the point vddition : thie Warner Gk if RA Mun ( it 
of closing for at least a portion of the large machin building ai dition and the A. B. Stove | 
tool requirements of the plant for manufacturing ship Creek. M ' ll build a machin 
and ship building e« ulpme! vhich it is about to bu 
at Essington, Pa. Export demand now ji ot as 7 Bibin - 
ctive as in previous week One list of t least H! AV} emand exist ll type 
100 lathes issued recently | { t] Met rt] Inc.. too!) + the Pittsburel ee ee 
90 Church street, New York, is expected to be closed complicated international situ tion. de 
shortly [his list involves 16, 18 and 24-ine] ving tor domestic delivery hav 
lathes, with 6, 8, 10 and 12-foot heds Included in Sheet & Ty Plat ( . 
among special requirements for export. probably th combination motor-drivet 
most importat ( f ) ly wW ote National ;e % S 
Lo Sakel Ind \\ iré Tr pure ise b ( P rT S wi | | ( \ P ix { 
Perin, 2 Rector re New Yorl Phese equire \ Co.. P ¢ 1 
ments include con e bli irnace at evel eq ri 3] \ 
open hearths. togethnelt vil the ecessary cranes and Kratzet \ has purel ) 
miscellaneou equipment West ngnouse, Churcl bard & ( jitspurenh, ré nm the 1 1 t tor 1 
herr & ee 37 Wall sireet, Ni \ York. ] ve issued ible moroy Irivel she ir. L4() \ lf . ry] fy) 
list of eight cranes, ranging up to 100 tons i alternating current Demand f 
capacity, for installat e Buftalo, Rocheste lipmi S 7 
& Pittsburgh Dubo P Sal ro 12 
N. ¥ The M e Steel & Ordnance ( "hil 
delphia, is in the market for a 150-ton it rane m 
for its Worth Br ( lant at Coatesville. P [XQ IRIES e1\ ( 
and for five cranes for installation at its Nicetown. Cincinnati iy ebruarv wer 
Philadelphia, plant yf the same month last vear. a , 
: dusiness was better than in February of ay t 
 #licad é rs 4 dle ) a. pret ‘ ‘ 
; vear in the history ot the market \ thet 
A LTHOUGH ome slaekening emand was in the price t machine tools is expected 
apparent mm Chicago during part of February. t the constantly increasing cost of tit 


probably clue to the mter ifional risis. that month steel product and labor N | — nic 
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Reliable Steel 


@ In the Power House are 
gears, pistons, cams, rods and 
many other parts of machin- 
ery, that must be reliable— 
or else the entire city would 
frequently be in total dark- 
ness. 


@ AGATHON STEELS are 
made for, and have a well 
known reputation for, 


Reliability 


A city’s lighting plantis only 
ONE of the hundreds of 
places of responsibility 
where AGATHON STEELS 
can be used to advantage. 


AGATHON STEELS are 
made for the one purpose 
of preventing breakdowns 
and shutdowns. They 
eliminate accidents and 
encourage confidence. 
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GATHON GTEELS 


“AGATHON” Chrome Nickel “AGATHON” Vanadium 
“AGATHON” Chrome Vanadium “AGATHON” Chrome Steel 
“AGATHON” High Carbon 
“AGATHON” Special Analyses 








If you will let us know what you are making 
we will gladly tell you just which 
AGATHON STEEL is the one suited for 
your particular requirements. AGATHON 
STEELS are specially prepared for the 
manufacture of Connecting Rods, Crank Shafts, 
Pistons, Cams, Gears, Axles, Springs, etc. 


Write Us 


THE CENTRAL 
STEEL COMPANY 


MASSILLON OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES 

DETROIT OFFICE 326-27-28 Ford Building, F. Walter Guibert, 
District Representative 

CLEVELAND OFFICE~-Hickox Building, The Hamil-Hickox Co., 
District Representative 

CHICAGO OFFICE—Room 1511-12—Lytton Building, 14 East Jack 
son Boulevard, Mr. A. Schaeffer, District Representative 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE--902 Widener Building, Frank Wallace, 
District Representative 


J. E. DOCKENDORFF & CO. 


0 Broad Street General Export Agents New York, N.Y 
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tance have occurred during the past tew day ry 
Southern Machine Mig. Co., Cincinnat ! a new 


company with a capitalization Or @¢ 1) OOO ( Orie ot n 


the principal stockholders is H. Ek. Stegman, Cinci lirestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akt i 
nati The Standard Electric Tool Co., Cincinnati, to have entered the Cleveland mar a 
has increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $40,000 © list of tools One of the re { t 
in order to add to it facility | juipment w Il by pany uid to bi r it large | 
needed by the Cincinnati: Concret bile & Crave Goodrich Rubber Co ilso : 
Co., which will build a plant 60 x 100 feet he to be purchasi { 
Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind will build new Hint ery hous he B. & M, J e { 
factory for the manutacture oft itomohbil the market r 
quipm it 4 by pu l livdrauls ( level | Auton \I e Co ( 
Pre Mi Co \l Gaile () raonew 1 received an order tor approximately 00 
vhich will consist of erect forg. tools for an east er! t 
ural hop ind ‘ it about SS500,000 na for the singer Mt 
| abeth, N It 3 tate that these t 
dd in ries na to be used me-{ work Deliveries { 
é remain tratt 
OM: Cleveland m tool let rt oa t 
marked talliu wir vhile othe tate on 
that the amount « \ ippeare we i. 4 
has been above tl vel not ) great ’ 
demand tor ngle-pury ut tools tor 
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Iron Ore 


from our Open Pit Mines 


PHYSICAL STRUCTURE 
COARSE 
HIGH IN MANGANESE 


VERY DESIRABLE FOR 
MAKING BASIC IRON 


Some furnace managers are continually finding 
themselves in trouble. Others seem to get by, 
€ You 


year after year, with hardly a worry 
will find that the use of our 


CRAWFORD ORE 


Mesaba Non-Bessemer 


will keep you free from furnace mixture trouble: 


The Tod-Stambaugh Company 


CLEVELAND - - 











Perry-Payne Building 
OHIO 


Complete Analysis 
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erection of a Il-story, 20 x 116-foot pliant ad WATERBURY CONN Plans are cing 


dition rhe company also is about to add k, fireproof, 3-story , 
S ) , S ind is¢ I ea pr x 
idditional story to me ot it existing build ment x ‘ ‘ : ; 
nt, 4 é 2 
ngs, 60 x 116 feet $300. at Gr e ind Pir treet { t | \ 
, ’ PRO IDENCE, he , 


PFORRINGTON, CONN.—Bids close Marcl ty 
19 tor a brick, Story and basement, 114 x WATERBURY, CONN Plat wil be : Gos 5 


140-foot grammar school of 20 room ead t gure about Mar 1 f rick, 
WALLINGFORD, CONN R. Wa & tory, I x 200-foot, x J foot and 5 . PROV! ENCE R k 
Sons Mfg. Co. has let a nt t for two eU-toot ad : t the plant rt Pilling woes 4 
ditions, tour st« es, ‘ x l l A Bs ' R I * ( 
tory, = 213 feet, resp WILLIMANTIC, CONN ndry M ete . ; 
T | na ’ , 

‘ Aagyi oon pe a B. - \ A presses etc., expects t egit naat : Apr WOONSOCKE t S 
l-story, 162 x 36 123, ee Se Caewent . roe 

lor the { nnect t ( 4 : : I : 

an ang owne ft Vandermar WOONSOCKET, R. 1 St 


WATERBURY, CONN | ngtot fy . 
Machine Co. has beet ' t ' : y WINSTED, CONN | Sas Mic ‘ 


j | 
\ ( ton 4 . af 
in I . x + 


capital y } } Lud 
nd H. GG. Rey: | te \ 0 per 


Along the Middle Atlantic Seaboard 


NEW YORK I a ry 


manulacture machinery by C. | H PERTH AMBO\Y 


NEW YORK ) kK ) & ¢ 


\RDMORI PA \ \ kK 


NEW YORK.—Id & Machine « “ Pet | PHILADELPHIA 


Rudolph, W Metkiff BR. Kr 
N i street 

NEW YORK Univer B k Surfacis to erect t 
Machine Corporation een mized wit Sx] t. Alden & Har Far —< 
ene » 8 :' — READING, PA R 


S. Kir R. ¢ \. J. Marx, CORAOPOLIS, PA.—¢ 
198 Broadway n to rey 
rOTTENVILLE, § n Vt Hi ti ; SHARON, PA Knox | & 
rd ¢ , manuf ‘ ’ p : . , i on PA \ . P 5 ( \\ : C Be 
; ‘ : i ( \\ Harry <A Pitt 
\I | 
ditior : ° 
CAMDEN, N. ] Eavinson & Leverit : WARREN, PA W S 
{ t | t 
\ | x ] ! 
RANI PA \ \\V 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Art M Worl hr 
feet, t t $ S. D. Brady, 1 kk H 


et ntr t tor t c t ! au ] 
, ’ . . YORK PA 


ilding long the Pa rive t Lit 
, e10s HOMESTEAD, PA \W I WW 


’ 


NEWARK N | \ | I Heat AS 
£5, nave a ris KITTANING, PA.—K ng Cer 5 Sia 
NEWARK N ] I Mas & W te i ; Psi : , . 
( n 1 ¢ plant was maged t the ex H | MeN 2 Camy ' c Pp 
nt of $1 y fire, whicl . 
pie ‘ | W ct leaked ron storag tanks : a 
McKEES ROCKS PA the Gree} WILMINGTON 
NEWARK, N J Max Damm, 83 Greet mee ae 
treet, New York, ’ naving _ adrawt v t $40. , ‘ H P ps , 4 4 cities $1 F 


Architect / n Green, | : 
pre e plans \\ WW _ - ' 


irk, t 4-story, ] x ] t act y 
. McKEESPOR] PA ] 'e) oO M { 


> T e l oc tor ky ne beige ‘ 
NI W ARK, N I I w-\ s —- © - 2 { R. Moffitt. M ter Im: a? : 
{ , wh has nt ! iz t . ef . os ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
am optior nm a site n Freling y Set vo , NORRISTOWN PA Badenhaus B 
> Rader ser 1429 Chestnut tre NEW CASTLI 


ere, o1 whi I ose to | int . 


Duesenberg marine gas e engi 
x I 


PATERSON, N. J.—Boa education PHILADELPHIA The Ame n Metal ' t K 
ving plans drs Ar  F BR Work I ler treet ar Stent 
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) } . mY | Dill i Ld 
WUWNJYil VN Ai Ye iN i U4 4Li A a Ue Ali 4 
y) r r r 5 > i? ] 
PIG IRON é é t teel, P set gl ? 0 to 3.25 
I 
He i Hoot I 
Basic, Pi Hoo} Pittsburg 
BR | B Pitt g 
BK B I & 
Mi | ] 
Malleable fo j ( re I ag 
\l 
M eable | } ( t : 
RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 
No. 2 foundry, 1 . , 
No 2 found ( go \ SHEETS 
\ | I 
N Zz y I i . 
i 
N pia Butt ‘ Pbg 7 SHEET MILI BLACK 
' 
7 ——E = 
Freight Rates, Pig Iron 
\ t Snhenang va y 
| 
- g | 
. } j g 
N e | ; TIN MILL BLACK 
\ \ | 
\ x 5 
\ | 
: . \ Pa 4.54 
\ ' 
I 
| ¢ 5 
y B r 2.58 
Silveries, 8 per cent Ul igo 4, ‘ ‘ ! K ! Br Kiyt by 
I p St f ina l to 1.¢ GALVANIZED 
I I | ginmia furr es t 
Low I I and w 
Char l, I Sut ( New t 
Charcoal, Buff | Ala t 
( R 2.9 
IRON ORE Cle 4 
’ a I K 2.¢ 
Lak I ) I ! \f : | . 
Old 1: ge Besseme New Y N i l ¢ 
Me B e1 r, pes t, t , New Y } r nd w 4 
Old range non-Bes., 51% pe t, tor balnh a ; BLUE ANNEALED 
M bi non- Bess ] t | phia : w 4 
I t Henry O Ll’ le! | 4 
Pa \ < Sav ( 
Old Bed, crude + | 4 t 
Old Bed ) be a 1 M e e228 
Harmony cor 63 | M kee 
Lur (at mine Mir Pa 
Moline, | 
COK Omal : 
(At the ov St. Louis 1.58 
Ironton and Jackson, O., t ’ 
ee ey Chicago ++ $2.54 TIN PLATE 
, ‘ Cle e ’ i 1 62 I t - 
Wise county furnace, contra + ay Pa 9 7 
e cour dry ntr / Ny ? ° - 
Pocahonta iry, contract to 1 ee “_ = 
Fe uhontas furnace, contract to ‘ ie a : . IRON AND STEEL PIPE 
New River furt e, cont t Mint I $ 
FERRO ALLOYS AND STEEL MAKING mee ee cas <A 
METALS 
Ferro manganese, 8 per e by . 06 
ve c i } , ' ' 
vert mangane 5 g 2 dan $ 4 
Pre * 
. € 5 Cc) 7 
"a ' e i P s 4 
t = ag I 
Resseme , 4 
, <4 ‘ . e g $ 
> me $48 to 
Mew Straite Oo. P SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 
he " Q 
pound ir ads shape Phgh 2 
, Structural shapes, P lelphia 3.409c t ¢ 
SEMI-FINISHED MATERIAL rs oe ar Sens Seeee 
Or . | ink plates, Cc) ig 4 to 4.5 
rT; Tank ' ’ Pitt ro ‘ n> 27 , 
ee wad ee SEE he plates, Pi Se to4 BOILER TUBES 
Forging billets, Chicag 70.0 , , ' N 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh 5 to & \ ‘ 30] , ha ; ‘ “4 
Bessemer ts, Youngstow é Bars, soft steel, Chicago.. . 3.19¢ to 3.50¢ Iron, 3 4 nches | 3¢ 
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WIRE PRODUCTS 
\ pre Mar 191 
Retailers’ pr s cent ve | e 
\W 
| 
I 
BOLTS AND NUTS 
s 
. H 
f Api 
RIVETS 
Pbsg 
STEEL SHEET PILING 
STANDARD STEEL CHAIN 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE 
B \ \ 4 
’ 
WAREHOUSE PRICES 
4 
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TW NVWIVG NAAN Tanppnuda wali ’ 
Ht) mm ‘ | Ly iS if Ge : 
Ht 1] iN, ry — : | ' ‘y > 
4 pe a BD U4 4 A ad UU NAB AD 
Corrected up to Tuesda; > 
r 11.00 
12.0% 
I ps c $ 16.75 
Hoops, Detroit 4.50¢ j ' 18. 
Coke Oven By-Products ar eg | 
La. 
I 14.5 
I 28 
Contra 2 
11.50 
IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 
: r 
T ‘ 
| 
I ( 
Freight Rates, Finished Material 
Mins 
| 
4 
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ACCUMULATORS. 


Biggs-Watterson Co., The, Cleveland, O 
Birdsboro Steel Fdy. & Mch. Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa 
Chambersburg Engrg. Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
Morgan Enginecring Co., Alliance, O 
Southwark Fdy. & Mch. Co., Philadelphia, 


Tod, Wm., Youngstown, O. ; 
Ween En rg. & Fdy. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
ie & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS. 


Linde Air Products Co., New York City 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., Chicago, Il. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, Indianapolis, Ind 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foundries Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
AEROPLANE WIRE, STRAND AND 
CORD. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Il. 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N. J 


AIR SEPARATORS. 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., T) 


ALLOYS. 

American Vanadium Co., 

Bethlehem Steel Co. The, 

Blackwell, Geo. G., Sons & Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool, 


Bourne-Fuller Co., The, Cleveland, O. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., The, Massillon, O. 
Haynes Stellite Co., The, Kokomo, Ind 
Standard Alloys Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, 
United Alloys Steel Corp., The, Canton, O. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
So. Bethlehem, 


Eng 


ALUMINUM (Granulated) 

United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct 
ALUMINUM (Solder). 

United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., New Haven, Ct 
ALUMINUM (Vanadium). 

American Vanadium Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


ALUMINUM ALLOYS. 
United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., 


ALUMINUM INGOTS. 
United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., 


ALUMINUM RODS (Sheet). 
United Smelt’g & Alum. Co., 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS 
Structural). 


ANNEALING BOXES AND POTS 
Blackwood Steel Fdy. Co., The, Springfield, O 
Knox Pressed & Welded Stee! Co., Pittsburgh 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Annealing Box Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


New Haven, Ct 
New Haven, Ct 


New Haven, Ct 


(See 


Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Const. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Swedish Crucible Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 


United Engrg. & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Zanesville Malleable Iron Co., Zanesville, O 


ANTI-SLIP TREADS FOR STAIRS 


Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foundries C: 
Pittsbureh, P 
SHAPES 


College Pt., N. Y 


ARCHITECTURAL 
Empire Art Metal Co., 


See Index to Advertisements 


Pa. 


Pa. 


mM, We 


Stee), 
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A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 
you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 

you can get full particulars about products. 


ei iil AC 


ARMATURES. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa 
ASH BUCKETS. 
Lakewood Engrg. Co., Cleveland, O 
AUTO TOWING CABLES 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, III 
AUTO TRUCKS 
Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, Mich 
AXLES 
American Bridge Co., New York City. 
American Steel Export Co., New York City 
Rethlehem Steel ( The, So. Bethlehem, Pa 
Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Camden Forge Co., Camden, N. J 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, 
AXLE LATHES 
Bridgeford M Wh R ¢ N. ¥ 
BABBITT METAL. 
Keystone Bronze Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Lubricating Metal Co., The, New York City 
Ryerson, Ton T., & Son, Chicago, Il. 
BAKERS, WIRE COATING. 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 

Cuyahoga Falls, O 
BALE TIES 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, I) 
BALLS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn 
BANDERS (Hydraulic for Projectiles) 
Southwark Foundry & Mach. Co., Philadelphia 
West Tire Sette ( . 2, g : i? . ‘ 
BANDS (Steel). 
Akron-Selle Co., The, Akron, O 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Interstate It & SI ( 
BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., New York City 
BARRELS, TUMBLING (Wire Nails 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 


Cuyahoga Falls, O 


BARS (Concrete 


Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Cincinnati Iron & Steel Co., Cincinnati, O 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa 

Inland Steel Co., Chi icago, Il 
Interst ite | ’ ’ Stee ( . 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Chicago, II! 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich 
Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O 

Witherow Steel ¢ , Pittsburgl r 


Reinforcing) 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 

American Bridge Co., New York, N. ¥ 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, 
American Steel Export Co., New York City 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa 
Bethlehem Steel Co., The, So. Bethlehem, Pa 
Bingham, W., | e. Cleve Oo 


“Where-lo Buy 


If you 


Bourne-Fuller 
Brown-Wales Co., 


Cambria 
Camden 
Carnegie 
Cincinna 
Franklin 
Harvey, 
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don’t find what you 


@ Index to advertisements wil! give 


Cleveland, O 

Boston, Mass 

Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Forge Company, Camden, N. J 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

ti Iron & Steel Co., Cincinnati, O 
Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Arthur C., Co., Boston, Mass 


Co r 


Steel Co., Chicago, II! 


Illinois Steel Co., Warehouse Dept., Chicago 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., St. Paul, Minn 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, I! 

Interatat ] . & Ss ( 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pitt sburgh, Pa 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittst surgh, Pa 
Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Chicago, Ill 
Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago, I! 


Standard Gauge Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich 

United Alloys Steel Corp., The, Canton, O 

Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O 

Westerman & Co., Lockport, N. Y 

BARS (Tin 

\ ~~ 

BEAMS, CHANNELS AND ANGLES 

American Steel Export Co., New York City 


Belmont 


Bourne-F 


Carnegie 
Empire 
Franklin 
Tin ois 


woes n, 


Scully Steel & Iron 
BEARINGS 
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